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READERS WRITE 





Art, Horses and Lumberjacks 
In PATHFINDER of November 13, un- 
der “Federal Art,” among the “mistakes” 
you say “critics have found” in the work 
of Federal artists, you mention “a pony 
express rider mounting on the left side 
of the horse.” 
I never was a pony express rider, but 
I was almost cradled in a saddle and put 
in more days of my youth and young 
manhood on a cattle range in a saddle 
than out of one. I have yet to see a 
white man mount on other than the left 
side of his horse. Indians customarily 
mount on the right side—or did when I 
was familiar with them—but a white man, 
never. Ask any cow puncher, cavalryman, 
jockey or director of “western” movies. 
Ray E. White 
Ford, Wash. 
o oe 
. .. Did pony express riders mount dif- 
ferently than the riders of today? I live 
on a ranch where quite a bit of riding is 
done, and I have yet to see anyone who 
makes a practice of mounting from the 
right side ...1 think you have made a 
mistake ... 
Jack Curry 
Cuba, N. M. 


[PATHFINDER’S editors are either all left-handed 
or have confined their riding to merry-go-rounds. 
The critics actually objected, of course, to the pony 
express rider’s mounting on the right side of the 
horse.—Ed.] 


Having grown up in the Michigan 
woods, I was inclined to smile when I 
saw the picture representing the paint- 
ing for the Clare, Mich., postoffice. Lum- 
berjacks don’t go about their work on a 
cold winter day in their shirt sleeves-and 
with unbuttoned collars, as if it were 
July. The two fellows seem to be work- 
ing hard, but they won’t get anywhere 
with that log until they put their peavy 
points up over the top of the log, so as 
to get a proper leverage. Then it looks as 
if they were trying to put the log over a 
fence, which would be quite unusual. The 
picture would be more typical if the log 
were about twice as large. It would be 
more realistic also if the boys were wear- 
ing heavy mittens. Otherwise, it’s a pret- 
ty good job. 

E. H. Mudge 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Doctor’s Accusations 

In your publication you have a section 
headed “Science, Medicine” which makes 
PATHFINDER look ridiculous. The best 
minds in medicine do not claim that medi- 
cine is a science or scientific . . . as some 
of our overzealous brothers would have 
you believe. One of my good friends 
says it is purely and simply the practice 
of medicine. Practice is right, with less 
than 20 per cent of our diagnosing cor- 
rect. 

Vaccination is our best medical bet, but 
when we forced the Philippines by mili- 
tary rule (at the business end of a gun) 
to be vaccinated most thoroughly and 
completely (30,000,000 vaccinations to a 
population of 10,000,000), they had the 
worst epidemic known ... with a death 
rate as high as 60 per cent. SCIENCE 
OF MEDICINE? 

How soon we forget what happened 
during the ‘flu epidemic. Doctors were 
running around in circles trying serums, 
dope and what-have-you without sense 
or reason, and patients died off like rats. 
Perfectly healthy people went to hos- 


pitals to be protected and immunized and 
died of the same treatment. I have inti- 
mate knowledge of these happenings, as I 
had cases in these same hospitals ... I 
cared for hundreds of cases of ’flu and 
pneumonia without failing on a single 
case, so you see I have first-hand knowl- 
edge .. . SCIENCE OF MEDICINE? 

PATHFINDER of November 13 says 
“cancer is curable” by surgery, X-ray and 
radium. These are destructive elements, 
opposites of cure. The Mayo Clinie says 
these agencies do not cure, that destroy- 
ing a wart does not give us the right to 
claim a cure for cancer—it is just not 
honest. You also misrepresent to the 
public an “amazing new serum produced 
from the blood of scarlet fever conval- 
escents”—an experiment that has cured 
nothing, prevented nothing. In the same 
paragraph, you extol sulfanilamide as 
having “proved particularly helpful.” Yes, 
indeed—it has killed 79 people just re- 
cently, and if the truth were known, 1,000 
would be more accurate. SCIENCE OF 
MEDICINE? 

“Science, Medicine” is a fake that the 
informed public do not fall for; and if 
you are honest, you will change the head- 
ing. 

E. Hubbard, M, D. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the American Medi- 


Association Journal, ay ~ with Dr. Hubbard 
on medicine’s standing as a science: 


‘“‘eancer is curable by surgery. X-ray and radium.”’ 
If Dr. Hubbard will re-read the story on ‘‘Surgeons’ 
Meeting,”’ he will discover that ———— = 
ported the fact that ‘‘nearly 30,000 

remained cured five years or more after ‘treatment by 
surgery, X-rays or radium”’ but also pointed out that 
these statistics proved ‘‘not that cancer is — 
nently curable, but that it is constantly 
better-known, better-treated disease.’”” As for > 
— fever serum and sulfanilamide, there is 
seed pacar teipht, dents Dr Huts 
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readers — A that the headi 
cine” is simply a grouping of kindred subjects. PATH- 
FINDER will continue to use the heading.—Ed.] 


Concerning Sainthood 
In your very fair and interesting arti- 
cle on Mother Cabrini (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 13), you use twice the word “wor- 
ship” when speaking of the veneration 
we Catholics express for our saints. 
So far as Webster is concerned, you had 
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a perfect right to use the word “worsh p,” 
but, considering the absurd notions ms; 
non-Catholics entertain concerning 
religion, the use of the word was un/or-. 
tunate. We are still “idol-worshippe;;” 
to most non-Catholics, in spite of |), 
fact that any Catholic could tell thom 
what we profess in these matters, 

To Roman Catholics, the word worship 
means the unique adoration and reyer- 
ence paid to God, called latria; the word 
worship is sometimes used for the honor 
paid to the saints (dulia), but this,is b-+- 
ter distinguished by some such word as 
veneration. 

Dr. Leon Bourgonjo 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
* * 

As an old reader of your good magaziie, 
I must call your attention to the article 
“Sainthood Candidate.” We Catholics 
worship only God and honor the saints. 
The church has never sanctioned the wor- 
ship of the saints... 

* Madelene A. Whit: 
White City, Fla. 

I am sure that all Roman Catholic sub- 
scribers, of whom I am one, will bitt: 
resent your opening paragraph in the 
article “Sainthood Candidate.” The [\o- 
man Catholic Church has never “specifi 
cally sanctioned the worship of saint 
How can such a journal as PATHFINDER 
bring itself to make such an offensi\: 
statement?... 

Francis J. Kelter 
West Somerville, Mass. 


[The Catholic Encyclopedia says: ‘‘The worship cf 
latria, or strict adoration, is Se to God alone 


: on, which is peo t- 
ed God alone, and honor and reverence paid to ‘he 
saints.’’—Ed.] 


Protest from Kentucky 

Yes, “readers write,” and they have 
good reason to do so when you so wan- 
tonly and grossly spread abroad false 
statements, as you did in your November 
6 issue concerning the trial of the Garr 
brothers for the killing of Henry Den- 
hardat. 

In the first place, why perpetrate the 
time-worn solecism of calling a town 
“sleepy” and the speech of a Kentuckian 
a “drawl”? Most people are sick of such 
literary “sagacity.” 

As the whole story of the murder of 
Mrs. Taylor, the killing of Denhardt and 
the trial of the Garr brothers was read 
by most people in the United States, it 
was incumbent upon you and all other 
papers in commenting upon it to state 
the facts or else say nothing. People 
wanted the facts, not your prejudiced 
surmises and veiled aspersions against 
the state and its citizens. 

Shelbyville is not a “Sleepy Hollow,” 
but one of the most progressive and in- 
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/GREENBELT— 


The Model Town: Fiasco Or Utopia? 


‘EVEN miles north of the District 
‘ of Columbia line on U. S, Route 
One, a side road winds away between 
sere brown fields and stunted pine 
woods. During 1937, about 9,000 
otorists a week turned off the pike 
t this point to see for themselves the 

ice known legally as Greenbelt, Md., 


p! 

but unofficially as Tugwell Town, 
Utopia, and Never Never Land. 

Last week the most scientifically 


planned town in America was experi- 
encing its first election. Eligible vot- 
ters (all adults who had been resi- 
dents for 10 days) were considering 
13 candidates for five $25-a-year coun- 

Imen’s jobs. 

In other ways, Greenbelt was set- 
iling down to the normal life of an 
American community. Babies were 
being born, bridge clubs and Rod and 
Gun Clubs were being formed, and 
fourth-graders in the model school 
were writing to Chambers of Com- 
merece in large, shaky scripts: “We 
have a very pretty new school. We 
ire very interested in our school and 
work. We are studying large cities 
ind would like pictures of yours .. .” 

Population had reached 772 and was 
increasing hourly. At present, every 
day is Moving Day in Greenbelt, but 
by spring the 1,000°-low-income fami- 
lies for whom the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has provided homes will 
have moved in. By that time, also, 
i A’s two other model towns—Green- 
hills, O., outside Cincinnati, and 
Greendale, Wis., near Milwaukee—will 
be ready for their first tenants. 

A fourth town, Greenbrook, N. J:, 

ight have been ready, had it not been 
strangled at birth. Within 40 minutes 
by motor of 50,000 industrial jobs, 
Greenbrook would have furnished 


homes for 750 families in an area 
where the housing shortage is most 
acute. Plans for Greenbrook were 40 
per cent complete when injunctions 
obtained by New Jersey property- 
owners tied up the project perma- 
nently. 

As the first of RA’s model towns to 
approach working order, Greenbelt 
has naturally attracted most comment 
and criticism. Conservatives see in 
it a professor’s plaything, an elaborate 
toy bought for Dr. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well by an indulgent New Deal with 
$14,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 
Radicals see it as a futile and senti- 
mental gesture which evades basic 
problems of poverty, aids few people, 
and snobbishly excludes the most 
needy. Both these views have a cer- 
tain basis in fact. 

WHAT IT ISN’T: Greenbelt is not 
a relief project, although it made work 
for 5,00) men on relief rolls. It is not 
a housing project, although by taking 
in 1,000 families in an area where 
rents are 30 per cent higher than the 
national average, it will serve as a 
drop in the bucket of Washington’s 
housing needs. It is not a slum clear- 
ance project, although it will take 
hundreds of children out of the slums 
and keep hundreds more from growing 
up in tenement squalor. 

WHAT IT IS: Fundamentally, Green- 
belt is an experiment. Out of a 2,100 
acre wilderness of worn-out land has 
sprung a community. Into the plan- 
ning of that community have gone the 
pooled talents of architects, econo- 
mists, sociologists, students of munici- 
pal government and experts in health 
and traffic problems. 

-To save their town from outside 
encroachment, they have girdled it 





Resettlement Administration Photographs by Rothstein 


To Keep Families From Slums Like This ... RA Has Provided Model Homes Like This 


International 


Greenbelt’s Population Increased Hourly 


with a green belt of parks and fields 
(including a 25-acre artificial lake for 
swimming and boating) and vested 
perpetual title to the land in the Unit- 
ed States government. To preserve 
their town from inner decay, they have 
built houses guaranteed for 60 years, 

Finally, to inhabit their Eden they 
have hand-picked a cross-section of 
America’s largest wage-earning class: 
those who make from $1,000 to 82,000 
a year.7 

Now it stands complete, the ideal- 
middle-class community. When spring 
comes, it will be turned over to Green- 
belters to run as they please. If they 
see fit, they can vote to let dogs into 
Eden (so far, pets are barred). If they 
are dissatisfied with their stores, 
which are run by a non-profit million. 
dollar consumers’ cooperative financ- 
ed by the late Edward A. Filene 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 18), they can 
vote the cooperatives out of Greenbelt; 
or they can vote to manage the co- 
operatives themselves. 

THEORY: Since July, 1935, when 
the first Greenbelt blueprints were 
drawn up, the United States Govern- 
ment has acquired the finest archive 
on town planning in the world. To 
date, however, Greenbelt is_ still 
theory. When its human story begins 
to spin itself out—15, 50, 100 years 
from now—the world will know 
whether Greenbelt is a $14,000,000 
fiasco or one of the most significant 
social experiments of all time. 

Theoretically, Greenbelt will be 
America’s most democratic town, It 
will be a tiny economic democracy, 
because all its inhabitants come from 


+ Wage qualifications range from $800-$1,440 for one 
Person to $1,300-$2,200 for a family of six. If a family 
suddenly tises out of its salary bracket, it will either 
have to move or have a baby. Although the homes 
are planned with average-size Washington households 
in mind, there is no truth to reports that Greenbelt 
families may have no more than four children. 
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the same wage class. It will be a po- 
litical democracy on the order of the 
old New England town meeting. 
Though it is a city manager town— 
Maryland’s first—the manager and 
councilmen will be subject to sharp 
public scrutiny. 

Starting free of bonded debt and 
safe from the pitfalls of over-expan- 
sion, Greenbelt will pay taxes like any 
other town. The taxes will be de- 
ducted by the United States from 
monthly rentals, which range from $18 
for a one-room apartment, heated but 
unfurnished, to $41 for a six room 
house. 

PRACTICE: Already Greenbelt has 
given signs of the trends its popula- 
tion will take. Of the first 100 fami- 
lies accepted, 73 were Protestants, 22 
Catholic, and five Jewish. No Negroes 
may live in Greenbelt. RA authorities 
admit this rule is undemocratic, but 
insist they cannot buck so deeply- 
rooted an expression of race prejudice 
as the American “black ghetto.” 

Of Greenbelt’s first 100 household- 
ers, 79 are federal employees. RA hopes 
to lower this ratio to one more con- 
sistent with Washington’s 45:55 pro- 
portion of Federal to private employ. 

The average Greenbelt family has 
1.2 children. That figure will prob- 
ably rise rapidly, however, because 
Greenbelt families are young. The 
average father is about 28 years old. 
More than half of the town’s youngest 
citizens are of pre-school age. This 
statistic has led to a local saying— 
“Kids are king in Greenbelt.” Lawns 
are littered with kiddy cars, clothes 
lines are white with diapers, and so 
many toddlers in snow suits are in 
sight at any given point that the cas- 
ual visitor to Greenbelt comes away 
with the feeling that here is a city 
peopled, like the Never Never Land 
of Peter Pan, by children. 

PLANNING: Before the first Green- 
belt blueprint was drawn, America’s 
100 largest cities were studied ex- 
haustively to see if their growth had 
been steady without excessive booms 
or depressions, to see what their 
probable attitude would be toward a 
greenbelt suburb, and to make sure 
their industries were diverse enough 
so that the suburb would not degen- 
erate into a “company town.” The 
word greenbelt is a generic term 
used by RA to indicate a town entirely 
surrounded, or belted, by grass or 
trees, 

Washington was picked because of 
its large proportion of workers with 
modest incomes but assured jobs, Mil- 
waukee for its industria] importance, 
Cincinnati for its industrial variety, 
and all three for their housing short- 
ages and the fact that large blocks of 
cheap land were available nearby. 

Thousands of questionnaires then 
went out to families in these regions. 
Washingtonians proved to have fewer 
ehildren than Cincinnatians or Mil- 
waukeeans. Cincinnati citizens said 
they liked to take their stoves with 
them when they moved. Milwaukee 
burghers favored single houses to du- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Prodder 


All energies at the White House 
last week centered upon a drifting 
Congress and a forgotten five-point 
program. They were not wasted. The 
President, though suffering from seri- 
ous dental illness, managed to prod 
Congress into starting on his special 
session program. Calling for an anti- 
trust inquiry, he also prodded another 
government agency into investigat- 
ing monopolies. 

DRIFT: Two weeks ago, when Con- 
gress met in special session te act upon 
the President’s five-point program, it 
gave a hurried glance at its schedule 
and promptly took to wandering about 
in other fields. The program was not 
ready (PATHFINDER, Novy. 27). 

Last week, the President called a 
halt to the rambling. In a series of 
conferences with his Congressional 
leaders—Vice President Garner and 
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Sen. Graves Restored Quiet (see Col. 3) 


Senator Alben W. Barkley of the Sen- 
ate, and Speaker William B. Bankhead 
and Rep. Sam Rayburn of the House— 
he secured definite postponement of 
tax revision until the regular session 
in January and a pledge that the spe- 
cia] session would now move to the 
reason for its presence: his program. 

At the same time, he gave no sign 
of forgetting his recent bid for co- 
operation with private business. Mull- 
ing over revision of the Federal Hous- 
ing Act “to encourage private capital 
to enter the field of new housing on a 
large scale,” he busily checked details 
of the forthcoming nation-wide build- 
ing drive and considered the appoint- 
ment of some prominent capitalist to 
head it. 

ANTI-TRUST: Near the tail end of 
the President’s Oct. 12 fireside chat, 
in which he called for the special 
session, were these words: “The aver- 
age business man knows that a high 


cost of living is a great deterrent ‘to 
business, and that business depends 
much upon a low-price policy which 
encourages the widest possible c: 
sumption ... Our competitive sy\s- 
tem is not altogether competitive . 
We are studying how to strengthen 
our anti-trust laws .. .” 

Probably because of national con- 
cern over tumbling business indexes, 
and the assumption that the President 
would not move against Big Busin« 
in the face of it, this fifth point of his 
special program drew little attention. 
Last week, he made sure that it did. 

In a letter to W. A. Ayres, chairm:n 
of the Federal Trade Commission, } 
brought to the attention of the FIC 
“reports of a marked increase in the 
cost of living during the present year 

. . attributable in part to monopo- 
listic practices and other unwhole- 
some methods of competition,” and 
asked for an “immediate investig:- 
tion.” Moving in: quick compliance, 
the FTC expected to have its report 
completed early in 1938, when it 
would serve as an important basis 
for the regular session’s overhauling 
of anti-trust laws. 

TEETH: To Democrats, the Presi- 
dent’s world-famous smile is a heart- 
warming grin of confidence; to un- 
friendly cartoonists, it is just as plain- 
ly a toothy smirk. But to the Presi- 
dent himself last week, it meant pain. 

A fortnight ago Dr. William Yando, 
the Navy dental surgeon in attendance, 
extracted an abscessed tooth; the Pres- 
ident, cheerily referring to his jaw 2s 
a “grapefruit,” ran a slight fever. Lasi 
week, his dental condition became 
more serious. A second infected pocket 
developed, and drainage was applied 
to speed absorption of the. poison. 
The President continued to work, but 
gave up his annual Thanksgiving tri; 
to Warm Springs, Ga. 





Congress: One Hit, No Runs 


As Congress ended the first week 
of its specia] session last fortnight, : 
Capitol wag remarked that its scor: 
for the inning was “no hits, no runs 
and God knows how many errors.” 
Last week, as Congress adjourned for 
Thanksgiving, the score had changed. 
It stood at one hit, no runs and “God 
knows how many errors.” 

SENATE: The Senate got credit for 
the single hit. After a week’s work 
that ended with a feverish Sunday- 
night session, the Agricultural Com- 
mittee finally produced a farm bill 
Before that, the chamber had strag- 
gled aimlessly through a semi-filibus- 
ter against the Wagner-Gavagan Anti- 
Lynching Bill punctuated with plain- 
tive demands for aid to business. 

High spot of the filibuster was th« 
maiden speech of the Senator from 
Alabama, Mrs. Dixie Graves, appoint- 
ed by her Governor-husband to fill in 
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lustice Hugo L. Black’s unexpired 
term. Taking the floor as southern 
legislators were bellowing defiance at 
sponsors of the anti-lynching measure, 
the comely Senater restored quiet in 

instant. Her 20-minute address, 

dded with platitudes, begged the 
Senate not to vote an “untried rem- 
cdy” that might “strike down the sov- 
ereignty of the indestructible states.” 

The farm bill finally reported was 
by far the most stringent measure of 
its kind ever to reach the floor of Con- 

ess. It would provide compulsory 
acreage control for the nation’s five 
chiefs crops—cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco and rice—through marketing 

otas enforced by penalty taxes. It 
would embody the ever-normal gran- 

, plan of storing crops in good 
years for use in bad years. It would 

tablish subsidies and loans to guar- 

ntee farmers fair prices, 

Senators had barely had time to 

lance through the measure before 
Thanksgiving was upon them. All in- 
dications, however, pointed to a fierce 
fight on the floor before the measure 
was adopted. That battle, plus the 
fact that the anti-lynching bill is 

heduled to follow the farm bill, 
emed to dim the chances of other 
New Deal legislation. 

HOUSE: In the lower chamber, con- 
fusion reigned supreme. Most of the 
debate was so disjointed and mean- 
ingless that many representatives took 
refuge in other parts of the Capitol, 
killmg time by writing letters, chatting 
in cloakrooms or, like Democratic 
Rep. J. Burrwood Daly of Pennsyl- 
\ania, getting haircuts in the House 
barbershops (see cover). 

The House Agricultura] Committee 

ntinued to toil away on its own farm 
bill with some progress reported, and 

e Ways and Means Committee ten- 
tatively adopted several modifications 
f the surplus profits tax. The re- 
luctance of many legislators to hurry 

vy tax legislation, however, and a 
White House wish that work be con- 
fined to the New Deal program (see 
page 4), combined to prevent any pos- 
sibility of tax reform before January. 

Chief interest in the House center- 
1 around the Black-Connery Wages 
ind Hours Bill. With southern mem- 
rs of the Rules Committee still de- 
ermined that the measure should 
ever see the light, some representa- 

es started the laborious process of 
discharging the committee from 
further consideration of the bill by 
petition. Just as this plan was be- 

inning to make headway, the wage- 

uur bill received a body blow in a 
letter from president Green of the 
\merican Federation of Labor. Green, 

ho had formerly approved the bill in 

kewarm tones, declared that he was 

w opposed to it because of his ex- 

rience with another New Deal ef- 

rt to aid labor—the National Labor 
Relations Board—and because of the 
current business recession. 
With the wage-hour measure thus 
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crippled and heavy seas in prospect 
for farm legislation, the outlook for 
the entire Administration “preferred” 
program seemed gloomy. Most ob- 
servers guessed that a farm bill would 
be passed by the special session, but 
that wages and hours, and government 
reorganization, regional power plan- 
ning and new anti-trust legislation 
would again be left to gather dust in 
Congressional pigeonholes, 


Labor: Sore Spots 


Through the recently calm surface 
of the American labor front last week 
erupted several sore spots indicating 
that the nation’s labor ills were still 
far from cured. In Michigan and Ohio 
there were strikes, in Minneapolis 
there was murder, and in Connecticut 
there was a controversial court deci- 
sion on the issue of strikebreaking, 
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Bergoff Was Acquitted of Strikebreaking 


AUTOS: Since its first victories in 
organizing automobile workers along 
the C. I. O.’s industrial union line, the 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica has battled disunity within its own 
ranks, Left-wing labor men, who 
played an important part in the U. A. 
W.’s first organizing campaigns, ac- 
cepted the leadership of more conserv- 
ative Homer Martin, The fissure be- 
tween Martin and the U. A. W. left 
wing has often been bridged but never 
welded. 

Last week, at General Motors’ Fish- 
er Body works in Pontiac, Mich., the 
gap spread deeply. As Martin strug- 
gled to retain control of the rank and 
file, a sit-down strike made 14,721 men 
and two factories idle. 

Martin’s troubles began with pledges 
to General Motors last September 
16, preparatory to a new contract. 
Under these, the company could 
“discharge and otherwise discipline” 
participants in unauthorized strikes, 
and the union would take “disciplin- 
ary action.” Two weeks ago, union 
delegates from G. M. plants rejected 


the agreement, after Martin had pre- 
sented it as satisfactory. A “wild-cat,” 
12-hour sit-down at a G. M. plant soon 
afterwards led to four firings, plus a 
quick spread of strike sentiment. Last 
week, Martin declared: “, . . the Sep- 
tember 16 clause is foolish. No union 
would be able to operate under... 
that system.” 

But he was too late to forestall 
strike action, U. A. W. men added com- 
plaints against foremen, the speed-up 
and layoffs, and sat down. Then, 
after the union leadership declared 
the strike “unauthorized” and pro- 
labor Governor Frank Murphy threat- 
ened drastic action, Martin visited the 
strikers, convinced them they were 
wrong and triumphantly led them from 
the plant. 

RUBBER: Two factors predominate 
in the rubber industry at the moment: 
(1) large inventories and (2) curtail- 
ed demand. At Akron, O., the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company an- 
nounced a schedule of 1,600 layoffs. 
Members of the C., I. 0.’s United Rub- 
ber Workers of America, charging the 
schedule violated seniority rights, call- 
ed a sit-down that shut three plants 
and left 12,000 idle. 

Governor Martin L, Davey, to whom 
the sit-down strike is “illegal, im- 
moral and revolutionary,” promptly 
called out 2,000 National Guardsmen. 
Later, 3,000 union members ended the 
strike when a settlement provided no 
further layoffs in certain divisions and 
no discharging of ten-year employees. 

MURDER: Minneapolis last week 
added another killing to its turbulent 
labor history. In an alleyway near 
his home, Patrick J. Corcoran, 45- 
year-old chairman of the North Cen- 
tral District Drivers Council, was shot 
to death by two assassins. Corcoran 
was associated with three A. F. of L. 
unions, over an area of five states. 

Not too subtly, A. F. of L. president 
William Green told interviewers: “I 
hate to believe ... the story that it 
is a fight between the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L.” Evidence was that it was 
not, for the head of the A. F. of L. 
Teamsters’ union, Daniel J. Tobin, said 
simultaneously in another city: “There 
Was no. jurisdictional dispute in- 
volved...” Other officials suspect- 
ed racketeering activity in the Twin 
City’s labor organizations. 

STRIKEBREAKING: Federally in- 
dicted for transporting strikebreakers 
across State lines to balk peaceful 
picketing in violation of the Byrnes 
act, James H. Rand, Jr., head of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., and freckled, grim- 
faced Pear] L. Bergoff, former head of 
a notorious “industrial service” agen- 
cy, were acquitted last week by a Fed- 
eral District Court in New Haven, 
Conn. 

Charging the jury, Judge Carroll 
Hincks limited application of the 
Byrnes act by (1) emphasizing the 
right of an employer to protect him- 
self and his property and (2) drawing 
a distinction between peaceful picket- 












































































ing and mass picketing. He said the 
latter approached “organized intimi- 
dation.” Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings immediately moved to 
broaden the law by defining certain 
apparently peaceful acts as strike- 
breaking in nature. 





Reciprocity Climax 

Since he inaugurated his reciprocal 
trade treaty policy early in the New 
Deal, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
has concluded agreements with 16 na- 
tions. But there has always been one 
big gap in the State Department trade 
structure—the absence of an agree- 
ment with Great Britain. 

Last week, following simultaneous 
announcements in Washington and 
London, the United States and the 
United Kingdom were preparing to 
fill in that gap. Preliminary talks 
have been in progress nearly a year 
between the State Department and Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador 
to this country. This careful prepara- 
tion led most observers to believe that 
last fortnight’s announcement that ne- 
gotiations were being “contemplated” 
indicated certainty on both sides that 
an agreement could be reached. 

England is America’s best customer. 
Last year this country sold $440,122,- 
000 worth of goods to the British—18 
per cent of our exports. At the same 
time, the United States imported Eng- 
lish produce worth $200,385,000—8 per 
cent of all our imports and second 
only to Canada. In the first nine 
months of 1937, the export figure rose 
16 per cent and the imports 14 per 
cent. Relaxation of trade barriers 
would obviously benefit both nations. 

At present British goods coming into 
the United States are subject to all 
tariff laws on American statute books. 
A reciprocity agreement would list a 
number of British products which this 
country would’ thereafter accept 
under the most favored nation plan. 
Each of those products would be sub- 
ject to a tariff no higher than that im- 
posed on the safme goods of any other 
nation. Thus, if cotton shirts were in- 
cluded and if French shirts were im- 
ported with a 2 per cent duty, English 
shirts also would have to be accepted 
at the same rate. Somewhat the same 
scheme would presumably apply to 
American exports to England. 

Chief among the obstacles still con- 
fronting the negotiators is Great Brit- 
ain’s policy of “empire free trade.” 
Since 1932, England has granted her 
dominions and colonies preferential 
tariff treatment in return for similar 
concessions on her exports to them. 
If she concludes a trade treaty with 
this nation, however, the United King- 
dom must for the first time put a for- 
eign country on an equal commercial 
footing with the rest of the empire, at 
least in the case of some products. 

Actual’ negotiations will probably 
begin early next year in Washington. 
Most observers believed England 
would entrust her side of the bargain- 
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ing chiefly to her trusted Sir Ronald. 

Important as it is from a purely com- 
mercial point of view, the proposed 
treaty has other vital implications, 
Diplomats on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic have been soft-pedaling the politi- 
cal aspects of the bargain, lest British 
or American voters get the idea they 
are being drawn into a semi-military 
alliance. Few doubt, however, that a 
commercial accord between the two 
Anglo-Saxon democracies would be 
an effective retort to official Fascist 
friéndships such as the German-lItalo- 
Japanese “anti-Communist” pact. 

In domestic politics, a trade treaty 
with England would be particularly 
helpful to the New Deal. Because 
some of the reciprocity bargains al- 
ready in effect offer foreign countries 
attractive markets here for their farm 
produce, much of the opposition to 
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the State Department policy has come 
from rural America. Since England’s 
most extensive imports from this 
country are agricultural, the proposed 
agreement would probably help the 
American farmer and offset much of 
his opposition to reciprocity as a na- 
tional] policy. 





Kidnapers, Dope Ring 

Forces of the law struck twice last 
week, and cracked crime rings en- 
gaged in two of the U. S.’s most vicious 
types of outlawry—kidnaping and 
dope peddling. In Syracuse, three 
leaders of “the nation’s last organized 
kidnap ring” were captured after they 
broke jail. In five other cities U. S. 
Treasury agents wound up two years 
of stealthy undercover work by smash- 
ing a million-dollar dope ring. 

KIDNAPING: In a Binghamton, N. 
Y., courtroom last August, U. S. At- 
torney Abraham E. Gold pointed out 
three defendants as “the nation’s last 
organized kidnap ring.” They were 
Harold (Red) Crowley, 35 years old, 
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John J, Oley, 36, and Percy Geary, ;: 
Convicted as the kidnapers of young 
John J, O’Connell, Jr., of a promine| 
Albany family, they drew sentences «{ 
from 28 to 77 years. Last week, with 
stop-watch precision, the trio escaped 
from the Onondaga County Peniten- 
tiary, at Jamesville, N. Y. Geary lifte, 
out two sawed-off bars (held in place 
with chewing gum), forced a guard «| 
gun’s-point to ring an “all’s-well” be), 
and released his partners. Prison- 
ers in other cells made no sound. To- 
gether, the three trussed up five 
guards, and forced a sixth to drive 
them to nearby Syracuse. There they 
were met by a woman in a car, 

A cordon of 350 local police and 
Federal agents quickly encircled the 
city. The Department of Justice post- 
ed $2,000 rewards for each, and head 
G-man J. Edgar Hoover gave the 
order: “Shoot to kill.” Desperate, tlic 
escaped men had commandeered a cir 
and its driver, forced another man to 
help them find a room. Less than 34) 
hours later, Oley and Crowley sur- 
rendered in a rooming house as Geary 
jumped out the window. A day later, 
crippled by his leap, Geary was cap- 
tured in a parking lot shanty close by. 
Local police made all arrests. 

DOPE: With simultaneous raids in 
San Francisco, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
New York and Butte, Mont., the Treas- 
ury Department’s Narcotics Bureau 
last week laid a five-fingered hand on 
the many-tentacled opium business 
The “T-men” made 23 arrests, includ- 
ing those of the wife and brother of 
Thomas (Tommy the Bull) Pennachio, 
convicted lieutenant in the Luciano 
vice empire that was smashed by 
Thomas E, Dewey in New York. 

Chief result of the chain of ar- 
rests was to link the Hip Sing Tong 
with the opium racket. On the sur- 
face, a tong in the U. S. is a secret 
organization of Chinese, devoted 
mainly to such staid activities as 
burial, insurance and protective serv- 
ices; two of the largest ones are the 
On Leong and Hip Sing Tongs. Last 
week, the Hip Sing Tong was revealed 
as the possessor of a $1,000,000 annual 
share in opium commerce. Several 
leaders of the Hip Sings including an 
ex-president were taken into custody. 

The high spot of the two-year in- 
vestigation was a broken precedent. 
In all previous T-man undercover 
work, no agent had ever been able to 
join a tong. This time, two did. As 
members, they bought dope, and fer- 
reted out a wealth of evidence and 
tong secrets. Their names will neve! 
be revealed. 
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Invitation: For the twelfth year 
in a row, “Generous Joe” Mott, 72, in- 


vited hunters beset by “no hunting” 


signs to start off the rabbit season al 
his 160-acre, Shelby, O., farm. His 
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Dec. 4, 1937 


ad in The Shelby Daily Globe said: 
“If you don’t get the limit of rabbits, 
shoot a couple of my chickens. If 
you get hungry, come up to the house 
for a handout.” 


Ripping: “This joke will slay you,” 
4 friend told Coleman B, Pattison of 
Indianapolis, Ind. At the end of the 
story, Pattison laughed so hard he 
broke two ribs, one of which punctured 
a lung. Doctors said he would recover. 


* 7 + 


Seedy: Suing for divorce in a Cleve- 
land, Ohio, court, Mrs. Irehe Apple 
complained to the judge that her hus- 
band insisted that the dance craze 
“big apple” was named after her. She 
wanted to leave him, she said, because 
he called her “little apple.” 

. ee. * 

Weapon: Cleaning up after a taxi 
drivers’ brawl in Chicago, IIl., police 
garnered several baseball bats, a piece 
of rubber hose and a long, hard salami 
sausage. Nine arrested men all denied 
having used the lethal meat. 


* . * 


Date: When he got caught in the 
rain on his way to see his girl, Henry 
Snyder of Harrisburg, Pa., remember- 
ed he had another suit at the tailors, 
Going there, he found the shop locked. 
He broke through a window, took his 
suit and left his visiting card. Then 
he went to the police station volun- 
tarily to explain things. When offi- 
cers wanted to detain him, he posted 

$1,000 bond and hurried off in his 
freshly pressed suit to keep his date. 

Reaction: Miss Nicola Monroe, 
supervisor in the obstetrics division of 

Nebraska City, Neb., hospital has 

en expectant fathers pace up and 
down, sit and stare, talk to themselves 

id faint. She thought she knew all 
the symptoms, but the other day she 
found a new one—the nervous father- 
to-be sat and crooned softly to him- 
elf for several hours. 


* 7 * 
~ 


Feast: No wife was allowed at the 
recent “Forbidden Fruit” banquet of 
Jerseyville, [ll., husbands, They dined 
happily on delicacies banned at their 
domestic tables—onion soup, salt 

ackerel, sauerkraut and the loudest 
‘heese obtainable. 

Embarrassment: “This is a holdup!” 
innounced a_ bespectacled burglar, 
bursting into James Cassel’s drugstore 
in Philadelphia, Pa. The two grappled 
With each other. Both men’s glasses 
fell to the floor. Helpless, they groped 
for the spectacles. The bandit found 
\ pair first, slipped them on and dash- 
ed away. They were Cassel’s. 

Announcement: Harry Littrell is a 
proud father, and a great many people 
know about it. As he watched a foot- 
ball game in Oakland, Cal., the loud 
speaker blared: “Harry Littrell, your 
wife had a baby, stop, come home at 
once, stop, grandma.” Littrell left the 
stadium with the cheers of 50,000 peo- 
ple ringing behind him. 
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France: K. K. K. 


Last September, detectives of the 
crack French Surete Nationale were 
shaken down to the soles of their 
shoes when they discovered the ex- 
istence of an armed, Klan-like organi- 
zation called Les Cagoulards—“The 
Hooded Ones.”’ Last week, they be- 
gan long-planned raids on Cagoulard 
headquarters. What they found threw 
the government into a near-panic. 

Searching a house in the quiet Pa- 
risian suburb of Auteuil, Surete agents 
found 100,000 cartridges, 500 machine 
guns and enough of the powerful ex- 
plosive, cheddite, to blow up a dozen 
Auteuils. In the basement, they found 
a hidden room which resembled the 
headquarters of an underground army 
fortress, with a battery of telephones 
and a short-wave radio receiving set. 

Subsequent raids in Paris uncovered 
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Scared Deputies Backed Chautemps 


four more arms depots, In cities and 
towns all over France, 700 commis- 
sions of inquiry were set up to inves- 
tigate what authorities described as a 
plot of French Fascists to revolt and 
overthrow the Communist-supported 
Popular Front government, 

By the end of the week, however, 
police had arrested only 12 suspects. 
Most information about the contem- 
plated Fascist uprising was a thin 
mixture of fact, guess and rumor. It 
pointed to three conclusions, all cred- 
ible enough, but impossible to prove: 

q Les Cagoulards formed only one 
branch of a larger “defense society,” 
composed of Fascist organizations 
which have appeared since the Com- 
munists began to become an important 
French political power. 

q@ The group has been aided by 
Fascists in Germany, Italy and Spain. 

q The Fascists had some connec- 
tion with the French army, probably 
through ex-service men. 

Who the leader of such a group 





might be was something which the 
French police either did not know or 
considered too embarrassing to re- 
veal, Swiss police suspected that they 
had one of the culprits in the person 
of the Count of Paris, son of the Duke 
of Guise, pretender to the French 
throne which Napoleon III fled in 
1870. After he had held a meeting of 
his followers near Geneva and only 15 
miles from the French border, they 
asked him to leave. Two days later, 
the Duke himself issued a grandigse 
announcement that he meant to recon- 
quer “the throne of my fathers.” 

Communists in France ignored this 
empty side-show. In their newspaper 
Humanite, they bluntly named Gen- 
eral Edouard Duseigneur, retired 
chief of aviation, as the head of Les 
Cagoulards, 

Another eligible was Colonel Count 
Francois de la Rocque, a former army 
officer whose dictatorial ambitions 
had led him to found the Croix de Feu, 
an organization of war veterans and 
their sons. At one time, it numbered 
1,500,000 supporters, and was fully 
armed, even to the extent of having 
airplanes. After the group was dis- 
armed by government decree in 1935 
and then disbanded, de la Rocque had 
re-organized his: followers into the 
comparatively mild Social party, 

Last week, the Colonel declined the 
dishonor which everyone’ except 
Humanite was anxious to confer on 
him. He admitted that the Hooded 
Ones might be renegade members of 
the old Croix de Feu who had decided 
to arm for revolution, This was so 
plausible an explanation that it was 
soon reported that de la Rocque him- 
self had turned Cagoulard names and 
addresses over to police. 

With the leader and the full extent 
of the underground Fascist machine 
in France still unknown, it was quite 
evident that Frenchmen had not heard 
the last of the Hooded Ones. In its 
first session since last summer, the 
Chamber of Deputies listened while 
Premier Camille Chautemps warned: 
“Unhappy surprises of terrible gravity 
may follow ...” This stopped the 
Chamber’s one-day wrangle over gov- 
ernment policy and scared Deputies 
into giving Chautemps the largest vote 
of confidence (399 to 160) that any 
premier has received in years, 


—_———<—o———_ 


Italy: Fascist Empire 


Newspapers throughout Italy last 
week were hailing Premier Benito 
Mussolini by a new title. Heretofore 
he has been “Duce of Fascism.” Last 
week he was “Duce of Empire.” Rea- 
son for the new title was Mussolini’s 
series of swift administrative changes 
which tightened his grip on Italy’s 
new Fascist empire, apparently 
against the wishes of King Victor Em- 
manuel. 

Before the Black Shirts marched on 
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Rome in 1922, one of the few mem- 
bers of the Italian royal family sup- 
porting the Fascists was the aging 


Duke of Aosta. Many believed that 
had the King opposed the Fascists 
then they would have made the Duke 
their ruler, Even after the ducal title 
had passed from father to son and the 
Fascist Grand Council had endowed 
itself with power to decide succes- 
sion to the throne, there were rumors 
that, in case anything happened to the 
King, the young Duke of Aosta would 
be chosen to succeed him, despite the 
existence of Crown Prince Humberto. 

Victor Emmanuel’s apparent reluc- 
tance last week to sanction the ap- 
pointment of his cousin as viceroy of 
Ethiopia was attributed to these cir- 
cumstances, though some sources said 
he had hesitated because the Ethiopi- 
an conquest had not been officially 
recognized by Britain and France. 
Whether there was a clash between 
King and Dictator or not, lank, 39- 
year-old Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, got 
the appointment. In December the 
royal young aircorps officer who help- 
ed conquer Libya and Ethiopia will 
take the post now held by veteran 
. colonial warrior Marshal Rodolfo 
Graziani, who has been ill since he 
was wounded in a native uprising at 
Addis Ababa last February. 

In addition to naming a new viceroy, 
the whole Colonial Affairs office un- 
derwent a shake-up. Here, again, the 
King lost out when Mussolini himself 
assumed the portfolio of Minister of 
Italian Africa (his fifth out of 15, in 
addition to being premiert). His 
new job was taken from Alessandro 
Lessona, friend of the puppet ruler, 
who has long been fought by the old 
Fascists as too pro-royalist. Stormy 
Lessona was pushed aside to the pro- 
fessorship of colonies in the Univer- 
sity of Rome. 

Il Duce also honored Gen. Attil‘o 
Teruzzi, a veteran of the Spanish care 
paign, by naming him first assistant 
in the African ministry. Another cab- 
inet change necessitated by the in- 
creased financial burden resulting 
from exploitation of Ethiopia was the 
creation of a 15th cabinet post—the 
Ministry of Exchange Control, hereto- 
fore only a division of the Ministry 
of Finance, 


Rain Over China 


From the damp drizzle of Belgium 
to the torrents of Shanghai, the inter- 
national weather report for China last 
week read: rain and colder. 

As the Nine-Power conference at 
Brussels prepared to disband, three of 
its original envoys—Anthony Eden of 
Britain, Yvon Delbos of France, and 
Viadimir Potemkin of Russia—were 
absent. Mr: Eden pleaded a cold. 
Norman H. Davis, American envoy, 
was also in bed with a cold, but stay- 
ed on at Brussels to draft two more 
documents, one a historical summary 
of the parley, the other a “declaration 
of principles.” The report admitted 
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failure but expressed hope that Japan 
would relent in her attitude. 

“Do you really believe that... 
pious profession of faith in the pledg- 
ed word will be sufficient?” sad-faced 
little Dr, J. Wellington Koo of China 
asked the conference. Without an- 
swering, the delegates fell busily to 
debating whether the new document 
should be titled “A Report to Govern- 
ments Here Represented,” or just “A 
Report.” 

Bleak skies over Nanking kept away 
enemy bombers but deepened the 
gloom of defeat as Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government and foreign ambassadors 
decamped for safer cities upstream. 
According to the official announce- 
ment, Nanking was being vacated be- 
cause every Chinese patriot, “deter- 
mined to be a whole jade rather than 
a broken tile,” preferred retreat to a 
debasing peace. One of the first to go 
was Finance Minister H. H. Kung. 
Arrived at Hankow, 300 miles up the 
meandering Yangtze, he declared Chi- 
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na had enough financial resources to 
resist indefinitely. But military ex- 
perts wondered why Chiang had aban- 
doned so supinely his modern capital, 
symbol of fragile Chinese unity. 
Peasants plodding westward from 
Nanking met soldiers marching east- 
ward. In the pond-drenched delta 
land between Nanking and Shanghai, 
120,000 Chinese, all that were left of 
an army of 700,000, tried to dam the 
tidal wave of invasion. Up every 
canal chugged Japanese motor launch- 
es. The “Hindenburg line” of con- 
crete forts, which China had boasted 
would hold six months, crumbled like 
wet cardboard after four days of at- 
tack. Its pivotal city, Soochow, was 
taken by 15 Japanese soldiers who, 
rain hoods over steel helmets, knock- 
ed at the gates and were admitted by 
sleepy sentries, Once inside, they ran 
up the Japanese flag as a signal to 
storm the city. The stratagem, which 
Japan called “the most amazing cap- 
ture in history,” reminded a United 
Press reporter of the legendary cap- 
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ture of Troy by a few Greeks in 
wooden horse. 

In Shanghai, Japanese took ov: 
Chinese customs boats and abolish: 
Chinese censorship.t When the stea 
rains stopped long enough for a pla 
to go up, Nippon sent forth a dove «| 
peace in the form of ace pilot Mochi- 
fumi Nango. Over Nanking, Nan; 
released a little white parachu 
which bore a message advising Chins 
to surrender. “China is unconquer- 
able,” replied Chiang. 





Windsor Triumphs 


After long discouragement, the Duk 
and Duchess of Windsor scored two 
sweet triumphs last week. After hav- 
ing been warned away from an Armis- 
tice Day ceremony by the testy vicai 
of an Anglican church in Paris, th 
couple journeyed by invitation to su! 
urban Neuilly. There, with three dis 
creet sentences, the Duchess openc:! 
the annual sale of the British Epi 
copal Church of Christ. Delighte:! 
with the favorable impression his 
American wife had made in her firs! 
appearance before a British gathering, 
Edward mingled genially with th 
crowds at bazaar booths and bough! 
home-made marmalade and pickles. 

In London, the Duke’s attorney, S 
William Jowitt, brought to a success- 
ful end a six-months-old libel sui! 
against the author and publishers of 
the book Coronation Commentary 
Lawyers for the defendants uttere:! 
full apologies, and announced thai 
their clients would make substantial 
donations to charities supported by 
Edward. Coronation Commentary 
had published rumors that Edward 
drank to excess, that Mrs, Simpson hai 
been his mistress before their mar- 
riage, that he had postponed the abdi 
cation by insisting on,an outrageous!) 
large cash settlement from the royal 
family, Despite the fact that the book 
had been-withdrawn from sale almost 
immediately after its publication las! 
spring, it was a further satisfaction 
for Edward to read the words of Lord 
Chief Justice Hewart as he closed the 
case: “This libel appeared almost to 
invite a thoroughly efficient horse- 
whipping.” 


Brazil: Courts, Debts 


While official Washington read ex- 
tracts from the new Constitution of 
Brazil last week and found itself less 
alarmed at the coup d’etat which made 
President Getulio Vargas dictator of 
the Western Hemisphere’s first totali- 
tarian or corporative state (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 27), short, stocky Dic- 
tator Vargas tightened his hold on that 





+ This left New York Times* correspondent Hallett 
Abend free to cable some unsavory facts: ‘‘While the 
bravery . .. of individual Chinese soldiers cannot be 
denied, they have been harshly and poorly officered 
+ + . underfed and even starved, and many divisions 
have not been paid . A country bent on medern 
warfare should buy fewer airplanes and provide more 
— aid kits and field hospitals Authentic cases 

arisen where Chinese diers were found 
chained to machine guns . The miracle is not that 
ba appears to have shattered these motley forces 
n less than four months, but that they have 
held together this long.”’ 
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nation. Besides striking out the coun- 
irv’s Federal courts, he sought new 
debt accords with holders of Brazilian 
bonds abroad and had a huge military 
narade staged as an indication of con- 
fidence in his new regime. 

COURTS: In his first. sweeping 
move since he set up his personal dic- 
tatorship, Vargas abolished the Fed- 
eral courts of the nation. By decree, 
he made the supreme military tribunal 
the highest court in military cases 
ind gave state appellate courts su- 
preme appellate jurisdiction in all oth- 
er cases. This move to block legal 
opposition to his authoritarian rule 
not only put dozens of judges on the 
retired list, but brought a complaint 
from the Supreme Federal Tribunal 
(formerly called the Supreme Court) 
that “we cannot operate at all under 
the. decree.” 

DEBTS: Following a cabinet meet- 
ing over which he presided, Vargas 
officially announced that foreign debt 
payments had been suspended. Then 
he revealed that the cabinet had au- 
thorized Finance Minister Arthur de 
Souza Costa to begin negotiations with 
creditors for new agreements “within 
the realm of possibilities.” But all 
foreign debt settlements, he reiterated, 
would be based on the policy of first 
liquidating the obligations to those na- 
tions with whom Brazil has favorable 
trade balances, 

Meanwhile, Brazil’s Flag Day was 
seized upon as an excellent occasion 
for a gigantic demonstration of faith 
in the Dictator, Thus last week Rio 
de Janeiro witnessed one of the larg- 
est concentrations of the nation’s 
fighting services in its history. Banks 
ind business houses declared a holi- 
day. Part of this elaborate “faith” 
celebration was an address to the peo- 
ple by Minister of Justice Francisco 
Campos, author of the new Constitu- 
tion, At the same time a national po- 
litical party that would make Brazil a 
one-party state under the leadership 
of the President was reported being 
formed to support his regime. 





Germany: Two Visitors 


In the average home, the reception 
a visitor receives is usually a good 
indication of the relations between 
host and visitor. The same rule ap- 
plied to nations and their representa- 
tives abroad gave the world an op- 
portunity last week to contrast visits 
of European statesmen to Nazi Ger- 
many. One of these calls was the 
much discussed visit of tall, one-hand- 
ed British Viscount Halifax (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 27). The other was 
that of Hungarian Premier Koloman 
Daranyi. 

From the time the Britisher arrived 
in Germany until his departure last 
week the Germans treated him court- 
eously, but very reservedly. They 
stressed that the Halifax visit was 
“unofficial,” though it was perhaps the 
most important British mission to the 
Reich since 1912 when Lord Haldane 


OTHER LANDS 


sought unsuccessfully to patch up 
Anglo-German relations before the 
World war. England’s desire to come 
to terms with Nazi Germany was also 
behind Halifax’s visit. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s aides re- 
ceived the Viscount cordially, and he 
had a five-hour conversation with Der 
Fuehrer at the latter’s mountain cha- 
let near Berchtesgaden. But the one 
concrete result of the whole Halifax 
effort, when his visit ended, seemed to 
have been the official invitation to 
Reich Foreign Minister Constantin 
von Neurath to visit England. 

Of the Hitler-Halifax talk, a German 
Foreign Office communique said mere- 
ly that they had exchanged “views on 
international political problems with- 
in the purview of German and British 
interests.” Der Fuehrer, an obscure 
German press agency said, told his 
guest that other nations must regard 
the Rome-Berlin axis and anti-Com- 
munist pact (PATHFINDER, Noy. 20) 


International 


Halifax’s Visit Was Called “Unofficial” 


as factors in all international calcula- 
tions. Halifax later described his 
talk with. Hitler as “frank, free, in- 
formal and confidential.” 

What they said about colonies was 
not disclosed, but two days later, even 
before Lord Halifax entrained for 
London, the Chancellor told a wildly 
cheering Nazi rally at Augsburg that 
the colonies taken from Germany at 
the end of the World war were “our 
lost property and the world will have 
to return it.” Explaining he did not 
expect a settlement of Germany’s co- 
lonial claims for five or six years, 
Hitler declared Germany would make 
her colonia] demands louder and the 
world would be unable to refuse. 

As Britain’s good will envoy de- 
parted, high Nazi officials turned to an 
elaborate military welcome for Pre- 
mier Daranyi. His “official” visit and 
welcome contrasted sharply with the 
emphasis laid on the “unofficial” na- 
ture of the Halifax call. Like Halifax, 
however, he was to climax his visit by 





a conference with Hitler. But the 
extreme cordiality with which the 
Hungarian was received created the 
impression that his was more than a 
mere courtesy call. Observers believ- 
ed it might portend Hungary’s entry 
into the anti-Communist pact, since 
her attitude toward Communism has 
long been similar to that of Nazi 
Germany. 





Nobel Peace Awar 


Despite the fact that international 
lawlessness is rampant in some parts 
of the world today and the League of 
Nations is in a state of eclipse as an 
agency for the maintenance of peace, 
that organization last week had a new 
feather in its cap, The new plumage 
was symbolized by the awarding of 
the 1937 Nobel Peace Prize to tall, 
partly bald 73-year-old Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood, one of the League’s 
founders, A leading advocate of world 
disarmament, the former British Cab- 
inet member was awarded the prize, 
worth 158,000 Swedish kronor (about 
$40,700), for his long years of work 
in the League and his efforts to pro- 
mote international good will. 

Born Edgar Algernon Robert Cecil 
in 1864, this man who wishes that air- 
planes had never been invented has 
long been noted as a proponent of in- 
ternational peace brought about by 
an association of powers, With Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson and General 
Jan Smuts, South African statesman, 
he shared the responsibility for draft- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. Since then he has devoted him- 
self largely to the advancement of 
the principles and practices of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Now president of the influential 
British League of Nations Union and 
co-president with Pierre Cot, French 
Air Minister, of the International 
Peace Campaign, Viscount Cecil was 
on a visit to the United States when 
the award came. At Columbia Uni- 
versity where an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on him 
last week he declared: “The reign of 
law should be supreme among the na- 
tions as we have tried to make it su- 
preme in our domestic life. It is 
my belief that in spite of great set- 
backs and difficulties we are moving 
toward the attainment of that object.” 
Rehabilitation of the League, he later 
said, would be the most effective pos- 
sible step for the maintenance of 
world peace, but at the same time he 
defended Great Britain’s huge rearma- 
ment program as made necessary by 
war-like preparations by her neigh- 
bors. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Feat: Up to the gates of the Paris 
Exposition sprinted a man in a track 
suit. He panted that he was Kenneth 
Bailey, bookkeeper, and that he had 































































ran all the way from his native 
Bournemouth, England, even around 
the decks of the Channel boat, to 
“promote ... international friendship.” 
After the London Times had trusting- 
ly written an editorial about him, 
bookkeeper Bailey cheerfully admit- 
ted that it was all a publicity stunt. 
He had run only from the Paris rail- 
road station. 


* * 


Fuller Explanation: When Miss Flo- 
rence Desmond, appearing in Lon- 
don at a command vaudeville per- 
formance before the King and Queen, 
sang, “People think I’m a vitch,” the 
audience murmured disapproval. No- 
body felt sure about that last word. 
After the show Miss Desmond ex- 
plained that, impersonating Marlene 
Dietrich, she had used a slight Ger- 
man accent. The word was “witch.” 


* * * 


Peace Plan: Feeling pleasantly well- 
fed and at peace with the world, Sir 
Holman Gregory arose at a London 
banquet celebrating the opening of the 
oyster season to sigh: “What a pity 
it is that we cannot cultivate enough 
oysters to give to our politicians 
throughout the world and get them 
into the state of mind that we are in.” 

Representative: For swindling, J. 
Blomfield Wood, 65, began a five-year 
sentence in Brixton Prison, London. 
Scotland Yard estimated that since 
1895 Wood had béen in almost every 
English prison. He regularly writes 
to newly appointed judges congratu- 
lating them on behalf of the under- 
world. 


* * * 


Absent-Minded: Professor Jacques 
Millot, who teaches entomology at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, left a black bag in 
a taxi. Soon French stations were 
broadcasting warnings not to open 
the bag. When the cab driver heard 
why, he hastily returned the profes- 
sor’s bag intact, full of 60 live scor- 
pions. 

J om * 

Sultan: When a laborer was killed 
on the Ponce aqueduct at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, five women turned up at 
the offices of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Fund, claimed to be the labor- 
er’s widow, and demanded his insur- 
ance. Records proved that he had 
married at least two of them. 


* * . 


Not Responsible: A Viennese mer- 
chant continually talked in his sleep, 
murmuring sweet nothings to a girl 
named Marie. His wife, whose name 
was not Marie, sued for divorce. But 
the court ruled: “Infidelity in dreams 
doesn’t count. Only cases of actual 
infidelity can be considered.” 


7 * * 


Premium: If you buy an insurance 
policy at one big Italian company, the 
firm will throw in, absolutely free, a 
Stylish gas mask. This attractive offer 
went into effect in Rome last week, 
where the masks were displayed by 
mannequins parading in show win- 
dows, 








SCHOOLS 


Labor Education 


Twenty-one years ago, Brookwood 
Labor College, the first school in the 
United States for trade unionists, 
opened at Katonah, N. Y. Last week 
the pioneer institution had closed its 
doors, probably forever. 

Among the reasons cited by Brook- 
wbod directors for the closing were 
the current vigorous organization 
drives of trade unions and the war 
between the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Both have cut the men 
and money that trade’unions can spare 
for Brookwood, help on which the 
college had always depended largely 
for its existence. 

Chief cause of the decision, how- 
ever, was that labor education has 
spread so fast within unions as to 








International 


Father Cox Conceived a Labor School 


make independent workers’ schools 
almost superfluous. In 1936 there 
were some 50,000 trade unionists in 
classes throughout the nation. Today 
there are more than 100,000, 

Most of the expansion has been fos- 
tered by unions themselves. Many C. 
I. O. affiliates have appropriated funds 
for labor education and some have 
already instituted their own schools. 
The International Ladies Garment 
Workers, for instance, will spend 
$200,000 this year to educate some 20,- 
000 students in more than 500 classes. 
Topics of study include economics, la- 
bor history, gymnastics, parliamenta- 
ry procedure and current events. Some 
A. F, of L. unions also maintain indi- 
vidual labor departments. 

Despite Brookwood’s discovery that 
an independent workers’ school found 
it difficult to compete with such union 
organizations, Fordham University in 
New York City was last week opening 
its own workers’ school. Modeled on 






Pathfinde, 
a plan conceived by cigar-smoking 
Father S, J. Cox, professor of ethics 
at the Jesuit university, the Fordham, 
school will attempt to teach trad 
unionism “following true Christia 
principles”—that is, not based on 
Marxian doctrine. Any enrolled un 
ionist, whether of C. I, O. or A. F. o! 
L. persuasion, will be eligible. In 
cluded in the curriculum will b 
courses in labor relations with em- 
ployers, labor history, parliamentary 
tactics and public speaking. 





Enrollment Declines 

In 1932, the descending curve of the 
U. S, birth rate thumped to an all-time 
low. In 1924, the Immigrant Quota 
Act barred a formerly wide-open door, 
cutting off a flow of humanity which 
after the turn of the century had sent 
urban populations to all-time highs 

One result of these two immense 
sociological factors is now becoming 
apparent: sharp losses and probabl 
continued declines in school enroll- 
ments. Last week, in an article writ- 
ten for the New York Times, Provost 
Rufus D. Smith of, New York Univer- 
sity pictured that problem as it affects 
eastern school administrators “from 
kindergarten to college.” 

To enforce his picture of a problem, 
Provost Smith gave figures. In the 
U. S. as a whole, there are this year a 
million fewer pupils in elementary 
grades than there were in 1930. Ele- 
mentary school losses in some cases 
have canceled high school increases. 
This fall, New York City’s school sys- 
tem had a total loss of 6,000—the sec- 
ond in its history, Gains in upper 
classes were offset by losses of 17,000 
in the elementary grades. Continuing 
at that rate, New York’s school enroll- 
ment in 1945 will be exactly where it 
was in 1915, In Boston, Philadelphia, 
Providence, R. 1., and Newark, N.: J., 
the same tendencies are in evidence. 

Higher education, “a huge, highly 
competitive, largely unorganized in- 
dustry,” will naturally become involv- 
ed. Those institutions located in ur- 
ban centers, depending for students on 
high birth rates and immigrant chil- 
dren will suffer most. Provost Smith 
called for a “total readjustment in ed- 
ucational planning.” 


Mother Love—Obstacle 


Gently fingering his silky white 
goatee, slender little Dr. William Allan 
Neilson rose from a New York City 
banquet table one evening last fort- 
night to address 800 alumnae of Smith 
College in Northampton, Mass. The 
occasion was his 20th anniversary as 
president of the women’s institution. 


ee 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 7282 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments. 
You can have this book by dropping a 
postcard to the above address. No charge 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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International 


Mother Love Discouraged Dr. Neilson 


“Mother love,” Dr. Neilson told his 
largely female audience, “is the only 
element with which I have come in 

yntact as a college president which 
has made me think less of human 

ItUPE 26 

“Nine times out of ten, mother love 
; nothing but self love. Mother love 
is largely a matter of saving mother’s 

ce. Mothers don’t want their daugh- 
ters to fail in school, because it 
reflects on the mother and is social- 
ly awkward...” 

Before his hearers had caught their 
breath, Dr. Neilson went on to say 
that although education was progress- 
ing in all phases, “parents are static.” 

The 68-year-old, Scottish-born edu- 

itor’s words aroused a storm of con- 
troversy that had not subsided last 
week. Some thought that “his state- 

ent is sometimes true, but it’s too 
sweeping.” Others flatly agreed with 

im, Many parents, however, were 
utraged. Speaking for them, Mrs. 
William B. Parsons, president of the 
New York Parents’ League, stormed: 

“I think it’s very terrifying if he 
eally feels that way. Mother love is 
the only thing left to us. If you can’t 
have that, where are you?” 

_ eee 

_ 

Briefs 


G Following a law enacted by Mis- 
sissippi fundamentalists in 1926 which 
forbids evolutionary teaching in state 
schools, professor of biology John M. 
Frazier at Mississippi State Teachers 
College recently ripped a chapter on 
evolution from 60 copies of a new text- 
book. Approving, J. B. George, presi- 
dent of the college, said the teacher 
would have gone to jail if he had used 
the texts intact. 

@ Hoping to “unite the scattered 
crumbs of the upper crust,” 200 stu- 
dents of Swathmore College in Penn- 
Sylvania donned buttons last fortnight 
Showing a top hat and the letters 
“U, S, A.” The latter, they explained, 
meant “United Scions of Aristocracy.” 
Chief object of the movement was an- 
nounced as “free caviar and cham- 
pagne lines for fastidious aristocrats.” 





RELIGION 
R. I. P. 


Some time ago, the congregation of 
St. Michael’s Catholic Church in 
Phoenixville, Pa., split into two fac- 
tions. One clique supported the Rev. 
Albert Hoynak, champion of Greek 
Catholic doctrine, while others ral- 
lied around the Rev. Michael Moskov, 
a Roman Catholic. 

Last week this parish feud burst into 
violence over the unique issue of a 
burial service. When 65-year-old 
Michael Gulumbo died, the Greek fac- 
tion won the right to supervise the 
interment. But a warning 
tempting to conduct services over the 
grave went with the victory. 


against al- | 


The funeral train reached the tiny | 


cemetery at Mont Clare, where the 
dead man’s plot was located. Pall- 
bearers lifted the coffin from the 
hearse. Suddenly, the assembled 
mourners began a free-for-all fight. 
Men traded swinging uppercuts, and 
women thwacked viciously 
other with umbrellas. 

Beside the open grave, priest Hoy- 
nak, clad in his vestments, pleaded in 
vain for peace. More practical, priest 
Moskov ran for the police. While he 
was gone, neutral mourners managed 
to lower Gulumbo to his final resting 
place. 





Bishops’ Letters 


Since the birth of Communism and 
Naziism, the Roman Catholic Church 
has had a hard time politically. Com- 
munism is avowedly atheistic and so 
a deadly enemy of any organized re- 
ligion. But Naziism, as an antidote to 
Communism, has also proved destruc- 
tive to religious freedom because it 
sponsors a sort of state religion inimi- 
cal to a church. 

No clearer example of the Catholic 
political dilemma has appeared than 
the two letters that were on their way 
last week from the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of this country to their 
brethren in Spain and Germany. The 
letters were part of the work of the 
annual meeting of the American bish- 
ops in Washington, D. C. 

To the church in Spain, the Amer- 
ican churchmen offered sympathy 
that its position in the Iberian con- 
flict had been “maliciously” misrepre- 
sented. The Spanish Catholics’ pref- 
erence for the Right over the Left 
was seen as a fight against “atheism 
and chaos.” The letter added that the 
church in Spain had been “outrage- 
ously persecuted,” and left little doubt 
that it regarded the Loyalists as the 
persecutors. 

To the church in Germany, on the 
other hand, the bishops extended sym- 
pathy for its sufferings under the Nazi 
regime which fights Communism. This 
letter deplored the “satanic resource- 
fulness” and “incredible excesses” of 
German paganism as evidence of “the 
degeneration of governmental agen- 
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THAN EVER 
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choice confection ! You'll 
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ACTS BETTER 
THAN EVER 


Ex-Lax is now even 
more effective than it 
used to be. Empties the 
bowels more thoroughly, 
more smoothly, in less 
time than before. 


MORE GENTLE 
THAN EVER 


Ever famous for its mild- 
ness, Ex-Lax is today so 
remarkably gentle in 
action that, except for 
the relief you get, you 
scarcely realize you have 
taken a laxative. 
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cies active in the Germany of today. 

The letters were signed by His Em- 
minence Denis Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia and pres- 
ident of -the conference, and the Most 
Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Archbishop of 
Charleston, S. C., and secretary for the 
hierarchy. 

The bishops also objected to cer- 
tain things at home.” Their Teport 
condemned particularly the “preva- 
Jent, promiscuous and unwise use of 
intoxicating liquors ... particularly 
by girls,’ “immoral movies,” and 
“sensuous, suggestive and unclean 
floor shows.” 

Before their three-day convention 
broke up, the bishops heard a piece of 
news. Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to Washington, an- 
nounced that Pope Pius XI had offi- 
cially commended Archbishop Edward 
Mooney of Detroit, Mich., for “cor- 
recting”’ radio priest Father Charles 
E. Coughlin when the latter describ- 
ed President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of Justice Hugo L. Black as “personal 
stupidity” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 23). 
In his rebuke, the Holy Father found 
Archbishop Mooney’s “correction” to 
be both “just and timely.” 


Five Red Hats 


Before next year, Europe will have 
five new princes. Scions of no royal 
house, they will help to rule the spirit- 
ual and temporal empire of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The five will be 
created cardinals of the church by 
Pope Pius XI at consistories in Rome 
‘the middle of this month, 

Last week, after the Pope had desig- 
nated the five whom he will @levate 
to the purple, preparations for the 
ceremonies were being completed in 
Vatican City. On December 13, the 


’ 
” 





Holy Father will formally nominate 
the candidates before a secret meeting 
of the Sacred College of Cardinals. 

Three days later, in an open con- 
sistory, the five churchmen will take 
their oaths and receive the most con- 
spicuous insignia of their new office 
—the cardinal’s red hat. Immediately 
afterwards, a second secret con- 
sistory, the Pope will bestow the 
sapphire cardinal’s ring. These final 
ceremonies include the opening and 
closing of the cardinals’ mouths by 
the Pope, signifying first the right and 
duty of advising the pontiff, and sec- 
ond the discretion incumbent upon a 
prince of the church. 

A cardinal’s princely standing de- 
rives from his rank as the highest Cath- 
olic dignitary next to the Pope himself. 
He is still recognized by the few re- 
maining Catholic monarchs as equal 
in prestige to the sons of ruling fami- 
lies. Cardinals assist the Pope in his 
most important ecclesiastical duties 
and in administering the mundane af- 
fairs of the church. Their chief power 
is the election of a new pontiff. Dur- 
ing intervals between popes, the Sa- 
cred College runs the papacy. 

The term “cardinal” was originally 
applied to every Catholic priest per- 
manently attached to a church. As 
these permanent officials aided the 
Pope in conducting his affairs during 
the early days of the church, their 
power gradually increased. They were 
formally incorporated into the college 
in the 18th century and their position 
above all other Catholics save the 
Pope himself was confirmed in the 
15th century. A cardinal must be an 
ordained priest, deacon or bishop and 
at least 22 years old. Near relatives 
of the Pope and of existing cardinals 
are barred,as are illegitimate children. 

Pope Pius’s five nominees are Gio- 
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Now Only ~ 


(In Canada $1.50 
Duty and Postage Paid) 


POSTPAID 


Send $1 bill or money order for prompt 
shipment, postpaid. PRINT your name and 


= —, ” 
amps shippe . 
Oo D. Or on ap- 
proval. Dozen lots, 

10. Six, $5.50. 

repaid to you or 
to separate ad- 
dresses. 


IGNITION CO. 
50 Tompsett Bivd. Omaha, Nebraska 


NIAGARA 
FALLS LAMP 


Beautiful new picture. 


Falls really seems to 
flow. Price same as 
above. 
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Mgr. Hinsley Had Been Passed Over Twice 


vanni Piazza, Ermenegildo Pellegrin- 
etti, Giuseppe Pizzardo, all Italians; 
Pierre Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, 
France; and Arthur Hinsley, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, England. Mon- 
signor Hinsley has been twice passed 
over since he became eligible for a 
-ardinalate in 1935. Many ecclesias- 
tical observers thought this was be- 
cause of the archbishop’s strong pub- 
lic stand against the Italian invasion 
of Ethiopia. 

Creation of the new cardinals will 
boost the number of Italians in the 
Sacred College to 39. Representatives 
of all other Christian nations total 30.; 
The new appointments also bring the 
membership of the college to the ex- 
traordinarily high figure of 69—with- 
in one of its traditional limit of 70. 

ccnennenepenibiinatindimentiaiions 
Briefs 


q Because “radio is changing the 
whole idea of preaching, and 15 min 
utes is a long time on the air even if 
it has not been long in the pulpit in the 
past,” Dr. William L. Stidger, Profes- 
sor of the Theory of Preaching at Bos- 
ton University’s school of theology, 
contends the day of long-winded, 
bombastic church sermons is gone. 
He foresees “air-minded” preachers, 
appealing to “reason rather than emo- 
tions ...in a conversational tone.” 

G In London, the Rev. Harold 
Wilde, leader of the only Christian 
communist state under the British flag, 
recently secured the approval of the 
British Government and the Church 
of England for his new “five-year 
plan.” His “soviet” is the island of 
Tristan de Cunha, half way between 
South America and Africa, It has 187 


inhabitants. The plan, designed along 
communistic lines, won’t enrich a 
single individual. Tristan’s only 


wealth lies in supplies—there is no 
money. 


t The Council of Trent in 1545 decreed that every 
Christian country should be represented in the Sacred 
College. With the new members, the princes will 
include six Frenchmen, four Americans, three Ger- 
mans, three Spaniards, two Poles, two Austrians and 
one each of the following nationalities: Argentine, 
Belgian, Brazilian, British, Canadian, Czechoslovak- 
fan, Hungarian, Irish, Portuguese and Syrian. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Octogenarian Pioneer 


Even before her marriage to Charles 
B. Knox, Rose Foreman of Mansfield, 
Ohio, was one of those girls who love 
to cook. As a wife, her culinary tal- 
ents developed along two lines—in 
her own kitchen and in helping her 
husband, himself a food manufactur- 
er in Johnstown, N. Y. 

When Knox died in 1908, his wife 
saw no reason for selling his thriv- 
ing gelatine business. Instead, she 
took over management of it herself. 
Experimenting with concoctions and 
recipes conceived in her own kitchen, 
she hit upon several big sellers. 

Last week, after her 80th birthday, 
the pioneer woman food manufac- 
turer was still arriving at her office 
promptly every morning at 9 o’clock 
to put in a full day’s work. Guests at 
her birthday party were her em- 
ployees, who presented her with 80 
roses in a silver vase. Among the mes- 
sages of congratulations was a tele- 
gram from President Roosevelt. 

In celebration of her birthday, Mrs. 
Knox donated $50,000 to charity. Also 
an author, she distributes annually 
over 1,000,000 copies of each of her 
two books on food. 





Mme. Schwimmer, Pacifist 


Twenty-two years ago a 38-year-old 
Austro-Hungarian woman paid a call 
on multi-millionaire Henry Ford. This 
week, mainly as a result of the meet- 
ing, 60-year-old Mme. Rosika Schwim- 
mer was to receive $7,000—not from 
the automobile manufacturer but from 

lonations gathered all over the world. 

Mme. Schwimmer, an avid peace dis- 
ciple, had gone to Ford in 1915 with a 
quixotic plan. Believing that the bel- 
ligerent countries were “all ready to 
make peace,” she proposed that he 
send a battalion of pacifists to Europe 
to stop the war that had been raging 
for 17 months. With no more definite 
plan than “to get the boys out of the 
trenches and back to their homes by 
Christmas,” the Oscar II, chartered 
by Ford at Mme. Schwimmer’s sug- 
sestion, sailed for Europe on Dec. 4, 
1915, 

Arriving in Christiania, Mme. Sch- 
wimmer proposed that a conference of 
neutral nations be held, but Norway 
found it incongruous to join in such a 
conference led by a woman from a bel- 
ligerent country. As suddenly as it 
had appeared in newspapers, mention 
of the Ford Peace Expedition was 
dropped. Space was needed for news 
of the war that was to continue for 
three more years. 

Eight months after she first visited 
Ford, Mme, Schwimmer again went to 
Detroit to tell him of another peace 
plan, but she found the man who had 
spent several million dollars on her 
first plan, “surrounded by a barrier of 
secretaries.” Throughout the dura- 


tion of the war, however, she con- 
tinued to write and speak for peace. 
In 1916 she attended the International 
Committee on Immediate Mediation 
and just before the Armistice she serv- 
ed Hungary as Minister to Switzerland. 

Although she has been refused citi- 
zenship because she will not agree 
“to take up arms in defense of the 
United States,’ Mme. Schwimmer has 
lived in this country for most of the 
past 17 years. The walls of her apart- 
ment at 30 West 70th Street in New 
York City are filled with records of 
her 25-year fight for peace. 

A world federation of elected dele- 
gates working with an economic sur- 
vey group is Mme. Schwimmer’s lat- 
est plan for permanent peace. She 
says that “all the attempts that are 
being made by accredited diplomats 





International 


Mme. Schwimmer Has a New Peace Plan 
and statesmen for world peace have 
thus far been utterly futile.” 
selieving that Mme. Schwimmer’s 
efforts for world peace have not been 
futile, friends who have collected 
funds, were, on the anniversary of the 
sailing of the Ford Peace Ship, to 
award her the first International Peace 
Prize, “a rival to the Nobel prize” 
(see page 9). 


Briefs 


g If a family wants to save money, 
husbands should turn their pay en- 
velopes over to wives, was the ad- 
vice given last week by Mrs. Lorraine 
L. Blair, executive director of the 
Women’s Finance forum in Chicago. 
She admitted, however, that women 
are susceptible to stock salesmen, 
particularly to good looking ones. 

g The most successful swindlers are 
women, according to John J. Bennett, 
Jr., Attorney General of New York. In 
favor of the women, Mr. Bennett said 
that they seldom swindle other wom- 
en. “It is much easier for them to 
take over a trusting man.” 
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To Relieve Bad 


Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll never know how quickly and easily 
you can overcome coughs due to colds, until 
you try this famous recipe. It gives you four 
times as much cough medicine for your mon- 
ey, and you'll find it the finest thing you ever 
tried, for real relief 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved, No cooking need- 
ed—it’s no trouble at al. Then put 2% 
ounces of Pinex (obtained from any drug- 
gist) into a pint bottle. Add your syrup 
and you have a full pint of medicine that 
will amaze you by its quick action. It 
never spoils, last a family a long time, and 


tastes fine—children love it, 
This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
severe cough, For real results, you’ve never 


seen its equal. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
the inflamed membranes, and quickly eases 
soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a compound of Norway Pine, in con- 
centrated form, famous for its prompt action 
in coughs and bronchial irritations, Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


WANTED ORIGINAL 
POEMS, SONGS 
For Immediate Consideration Send Poeme te 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd., Dept. J-14, Toronto, Can. 
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SATURDAY 


siplop! 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Modern Romances, | yr. 
—Open Road (Boys) 16 mos. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, se s Magasine, 


2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 
4 —Pic view, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yfs. — poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. ..gomantic Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 





—American Boy, 8 mos, 
—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 


2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yre. 
—Household Magazine, —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution jn the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MU all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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EDITORIAL 





A Fable 


Once upon a time, a group of nations 
called a conference to consider ways 
of stopping one nation from ravaging 
another. Amid much fanfare, splen- 
did speeches and high hopes for ac- 
complishment, the conferees met. They 
discussed fully and frankly whether 
the accused nation had violated any 
treaties. They found that it had and 
immediately took steps to force the 
nation back into line with the rest of 
the civilized world. The splendid 
speeches had been justified and the 
hopes for accomplishment complete- 
ly fulfilled. 

But, as we said, that was once upon 
a time—so long ago that no living man 
or existing book records the story of 
the conference. : 

More recently, another conference 
was called to consider ways of stop- 
ping one nation from ravaging an- 
other. Amid much fanfare, splendid 
speeches and high hopes for accom- 
plishment, the conferees met in Brus- 
sels. 

Last week, when delegates to the 
Nine-Power conference prepared to 
adjourn, it was discovered that they 
had decided things were not quite 
right in the Orient. But what they 
were going to do about it, no one 
exactly knew. 

So all the delegates packed their 
bags and prepared to return to their 
respective countries. There, they 
would, presumably, await the time 
when another conference would be 
ealled amid much fanfare, splendid 
speeches and high hopes for accom- 
plishment. 

q 


G. B. S. and the Bard 


A story out of London recently 
concerned a certain bit of re-writing 
by George Bernard Shaw on William 
Shakespeare’s “Cymbeline.” The Irish- 
man hacked away two-thirds of the 
Bard’s last act and rewrote the rest of 
it, leaving about eight lines intact. 
The program described the play as 
“Cymbeline, by William Shakespeare 
and George Bernard Shaw.” 

The story got into American papers, 
however, because of some Shavian 
lines interpreted as referring to the 
abdication and marriage of David, 
Duke of Windsor. They ran like this: 


CADWAY: No! no! This kingly 
business has no charm for me... 
Compelled to worship priest-invented 
gods, not free to wed the woman of 
my choice, being stopped at every 
turn by some old fool crying “You 
must not ;” or worse still “You must!” 

. I abdicate and pass the throne to 
Polydore, 

POLYDORE: Do you, by the heav- 
ens! Thank you for nothing, brother. 


The obvious similarity between this 
dramatic situation and England’s re- 





cent constitutional crisis caused quite 
an uproar in London, even after 
Shaw denied that he had had any idea 


of injecting ex-King Edward into 
Shakespeare. 
What interested us _ particularly 


about the story, though, was how 
Shaw felt about it all. A few years 
ago, such neat Shavian impudence as 
rewriting Shakespeare and promot- 
ing himself to partnership with the 
Bard would have delighted or enraged 
half the western world, Nowadays, 
even Shaw, it seems, has to tie his 
effrontery to some such world-shakinyg 
event as an abdication or a war to 
pique public interest. 


: ¢ 
Jack Dalton, Cad? 


Everyone knows, or should know, 
Jack Dalton. He is the prototype of 
all the heroes ever produced by juve- 
nile-fiction writers. 

Who won the football game in the 
last minute of play? Who stopped 
the runaway horse? Who loved his 
mother, turned the other cheek, was 
above all temptation and was, in short, 
clean, square and straight-shooting? 

Call him by any name known to 
young readers: Frank Merriwell, Tom 
Swift, Dick Rover, Joe the Bootblack 
—in essence, the hero was Jack Dal- 
ton. He had a physique like Weiss- 
muller’s, a voice like Tibbett’s, a jaw 
like Jack Holt’s and a mind like 
Einstein’s. 

This chap, Dalton, is the youth 
under whose .influence millions of 
young Americans have grown up and 
under whose influence millions more 
are growing up. 

But sinister powers are abroad in 
the land. The psychologists and the 
college professors are turning a stern 
eye on Jack. Just recently, Goodwin 
Watson, professor of psychology, and 
Merle Curti, professor of history, both 
of Columbia University, voiced aca- 
demic displeasure at Jack. 

The two professors were discussing 
the influence of what they chose to 
call “cheap” literature on American 
life. Both agreed that the influence 
was a bad one. Professor Curti con- 
demned the “dime-novels” as “false 
melodrama, with a false robustness.” 
As his most damning indictment, he 
added the charge that there exists a 
widespread sympathy today for the 
“Fords and Girdlers” and, indeed, for 
all the conservative influences in 
American life, as a result of these 
stories. 

Dr. Watson said: “The influence of 
the pulp magazines, with the prospect 
they present of ‘marrying the boss’s 
daughter’, has caused an escapism 
which is a source of much dissatisfac- 
tion with daily life.” 

We object to the professorial attack 
on Jack. We think that he has in- 
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culcated numberless virtues into in- 
numerable lads. Fairy stories, read 
before the Jack Dalton age, certain|y 
give no realistic picture of life, Even 
mother’s lullabies, sung to the as ye} 
illiterate infant, are not above re. 
proach: 


Rock-a-bye baby (Balderdash! What 
does rock-a-bye mean?) 

In the treetop (a fine place to leave a 
baby!) 

When the wind blows, the cradle will 
rock (belaboring the obvious) 

When the bough breaks, the cradle 
will fall (see above) 

Down will come baby, cradle and al! 
(implanting a gruesome picture 
into a tender mind). 


It should be apparent that “Rock-a- 
bye Baby,” upon analysis, is nothing 
for the youngsters. It’s the sort of! 
thing that will leave the youngster 
with countless inhibitions, if the pro- 
fessors are right. Children will be 
left with fear of trees, winds and 
cradles, which might prove to bi 
somewhat worse than growing up to 
be a conservative. 

However, when all is said, we don’! 
believe that Jack Dalton needs our 
help. If Jack, even with a sprained 
ankle and one arm in a sling, could 
whip six thugs; if Jack could cope with 
mad bulls and stormy seas, we doulh! 
very much that a couple of professors 
will be a match for him. 


q 
Woodman, Spare That— 


Mrs. Virginia Ellis Jenckes, a Con- 
gresswoman from Indiana, has em- 
barked on a crusade. 

Her crusade has to do with the 
celebrated Japanese cherry trees 
which rim the Tidal Basin in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs, Jenckes wants these 
trees, a mecca for thousands of tour- 
ists in the spring, to be uprooted 
and burned. 

Her explanation: the trees were pre- 
sented by the Japanese many years 
ago as a good will gesture to the 
people of the United States. Now, she 
argues, Japan has proved herself un- 
worthy of good will, particularly in 
her alleged purchase of military 
secrets from former Lieutenant Com- 
mander John S. Farnsworth of the 
United States Navy, who is now in 
prison for the crime. 

To Mrs. Jenckes, the trees are “a 
symbol of Japanese propaganda.” 
Hence, they should be destroyed. 

The only thing wrong with Mrs. 
Jenckes’ argument is that it is unutter- 
ably silly. Many persons don’t like 
Germany; should all the Wagner 
phonograph records in this country 
be smashed? Many think France has 
not been honorable in defaulting on 
her war debts; should we have the 
Statue of Liberty, a gift from France, 
toppled into the waters of New York 
harbor? 

It is obvious that Mrs. Jenckes hasn’t 
half plumbed the possibilities of in- 
ternational revenge. “Only God can 
make a tree”—but only humans can 
think of the peculiar uses to which 
a tree can be put. 
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A.M. A.: No Retreat 


Energetic Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, averages about 
| two speeches a week. Two weeks ago, 
| his two talks were a health broadcast 
> and an address before the Buffalo 

\cademy of Medicine. To many news- 

paper readers, the contents of the 

econd were a stark surprise. 
Dr. Fishbein advocated the creation 
Cabinet post for a Secretary of 
Medicine “to co-ordinate medical ac- 
tivities of the government to save 
ioney and get better service.” He 
ilso advocated “co-ordination by gov- 
ernment of efforts by public and pri- 
ate agencies to provide additional 
edical care” for the medically needy, 
This was a sharp reminder to lay- 
en that the A, M. A. disagrees with 
ome but not all of the proposals put 
forth by the 430-man Committee of 

Doctors last month (PATHFINDER, 

Nov. 27). With the 430 insurgents, 

the A. M. A. agrees that the present 

ealth activities of the Public Health 

Service, the Children’s Bureau and 

he Veterans Administration Hospital 

Department are scattered around in 


many agencies. The A. M. A, also 
ealizes that some cooperation be- 


veen private doctors and public in- 
titutions is desirable. But it appar- 
ntly denies that public subsidy of 
private institutions is necessary. 
Those who thought momentarily 
hat Dr. Fishbein and the A, M. A. 
ere retreating from their stand 
igainst the insurgent revolt had their 
hought rudely blasted last week. In 
i public statement, the Board of Trus- 
es of the Association gave its opin- 
n that the very organization of the 
ommittee was an insult and a chal- 
nge to A. M. A. authority. It pro- 
ested that the Committee had at- 
empted to discredit the Association in 
he eyes of the Federal government. 
t hinted that one big reason why the 
M. A. has not formed a national 
iealth policy of its own is simply that 
e national government has not asked 
r its ideas on the subject. 





Pole Anniversary 


Four Soviet scientists celebrated an 
nniversary last week. By wireless 
ode, Comrade Shershoff asked his 
ife in Moscow, 2,000 miles away, 
bout their baby whom he had never 
en, After all family inquiries were 
, the group settled back to listen 
) a special jazz broadcast. 
Just six months before, four great 
ussian planes had flown the dis- 
ince between Siberian Rudolf Island 
id the North Pole and settled down 
» ice about 13 miles from the top of 
he world. When the party took off 
gain, it left the four humans to set 
p history’s northernmost meteoro- 
ogical station. Because of the pecu- 
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liar circumstances surrounding the 
birth and growth of weather, the So- 
viet expedition immediately became of 
great interest to forecasters al] over 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

At the Pole, there is usually only a 
whisper of wind. As it spirals south- 
ward around the world, it gathers 
strength. Before it reaches the tem- 
perate zone, it passes through what 
weathermen' descriptively call a 
storm-track. On conditions in this 
region and to the north of it depends 
weather which does not reach south- 
ern regions until] weeks later. 

Expedition bulletins radioed to Mos- 
cow, then relayed to other meteorolog- 
ical bureaus gave forecasters more 
complete data on the birthplace of 
weather than had ever been avail- 
able. Particularly in recent weeks, 
the U. S. Weather Bureau in Wash- 
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Krenkel Balked at Putting on His Shorts 


ington might have used these reports 
to make long-range predictions about 
cold weather. Instead, it has pre- 
ferred to “wait and see.” 

One fact which the Soviet scientists 
quickly established was that the Polar 
regions are not always freezing. For 
weeks after the expedition’s May land- 
ing, the great ice-sheet over the Polar 
sea melted constantly. Last month, 
the Russians reported rain. Last week, 
however, the Arctic was running true 
to form. Although the Russians had 
drifted 400 miles southward from the 
Pole to a point 125 miles off the coast 
of Greenland, temperatures were more 
than 20 degrees below zero. 

With observations hampered by 
darkness and cold, radioman Ernest 
Krenkel thought the moment oppor- 
tune to describe life on the ice. He 
wirelessed Moscow that, despite the 
difficulties encountered in heating 
food, there was comfort to be found in 
the warmth of sleeping bags or in 
radio broadcasts from home. On 
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the last point, he registered a good- 
natured complaint: “At 5:30 in the 
morning, I become terrified at the 
words of the instructor of morning 
exercises: “Open the window. Put 
your shorts on!” 

Last week, Krenkel’s daily terror 
was nearly over. In Moscow, Dr. Otto 
Schmidt, director of Arctic explora- 
tion, announced that the four men 
would be taken off their ice floe in 
January, before it reached the open 
sea and began to break up. 


“Blood Banks” 


Spurred on by a scarcity of medical 
facilities, Russian doctors have made 
several ingeniously simple ana valu- 
able discoveries. Certainly one of the 
most worthy of these is their inven- 
tion of a technique to preserve human 
blood so that it may be used from a 
month to six weeks after its extraction 
from the veins. This provides a rem- 
edy for a situation which confronts 
doctors all over the world: having to 
postpone a vitally necessary trans- 
fusion because there is no blood donor 
at hand, 

First American institution to adopt 
the Russian technique for storing 
blood reserves was giant Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital at Chicago, Last week, 
newspapermen got their first look at 
the nation’s second “blood bank,” in 
the Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Refrigerated vaults, with tempera- 
tures maintained between 38 and 42 
degrees, keep the Philadelphia re- 
serves fresh. Professional donors are 
constantly called on to keep up the 
hospital supply. Blood is tubed from 
their arm veins into sterilized bottles. 
These bear the labels A, B, O or AB, 
according to which type of human 
blood they contain. Each specimen is 
mixed with a dash of sodium citrate 
to keep it from clotting. 

The most unusual practice to have 
developed at the Philadelphia hos- 
pital in the short time*of the bank’s 
operation occurs when a patient has 
arranged for an operation in advance. 
A week or two ahead of time, he 
calls at the hospital and gives some 
of his blood. If it is needed during 
or after his operation, it is simply 
drained back into his veins again. 

Not as new but fully as revolution- 
ary in American hospital practice is a 
two-year-old national bank system for 
keeping serum, These are prepared 
from blood and used in preventive 
and partly curative inoculation for 
numerous communicable diseases, Re- 
positories exist at hospitals in Chicago, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, New York, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. Bank-like, 
the insfitutions issue daily and week- 
ly statements of their serum assets. 
Each also lends and borrows from the 
other to keep supplies in every city 
on a sufficient level. First and only 
failure of the system occurred last 
summer, when an infantile paralysis 
epidemic struck so many mid-western 
cities simultaneously that the supply 
was not enough to meet the extra 
demand, 
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Malvina Hoffman 


Malvina Hoffman is not the first fa- 
mous woman sculptor, but she is the 
one woman in America whose work 
has done most to cancel the popular 
notion that sculpture is dominated by 
men, This is an intangible contribu- 
tion, and it is Miss Hoffman’s greatest. 
She herself likes to think so. 

That contribution is matched by a 
more tangible one. In February, 1930, 
the directors of the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago wired Miss 
Hoffman in New York: “HAVE PROP- 
OSITION TO MAKE, DO YOU CARE 
TO CONSIDER IT? RACIAL TYPES 
TO BE REMODELED WHILE TRAV- 
ELING ROUND THE WORLD.” The 
telegram, ultimately, involved the larg- 
est sculpting commission ever given a 
woman—101 bronze statues and busts, 
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Malvina’s Inspiration: A Suicidal Nude 


representing all the racial types known 
to man, done at the scene of habitat. 

A little over three years later, on 
June 6, 1933, the Field Museum’s Hall 
of Man exhibit opened simultaneously 
with the Chicago World’s Fair, and in 
it were 80 bronzes of racial types. 
Over 2,000,000 people visited the un- 
finished Hall of Man in its first year, 
and each visitor must have come away 
with the name “Malvina Hoffman” an 
indelible part of his memory, for all 
the bronze statues and busts were hers. 
The round-the-world tour was over. 

With that tremendous work, Mal- 
vina Hoffman won an irrefutable place 
for woman in sculpture, By last week 
this gracious, gray-haired woman of 
the world had won the grateful appre- 
ciation of the American Woman’s 
Association and its 1937 Eminent 
Achievement Award. 

Science, of course, played an im- 
portant part in creating the Hall of 
Man, Eminent anthropologists, acting 
in an advisory capacity to the Field 
Museum, prepared her round-the- 
world path by selecting in advance the 


subjects who were to pose for her,- 





She called their work “head-hunting.” 
Miss Hoffman had a very good tine 
twitting the German anthropologists 
When they complained that the but- 
tocks of the modeled Kalahari Bus). 
woman were not sufficiently large, she 
replied that she had arranged to have 
the buttocks on the finished figure 
done in thick, flexible rubber, for de- 
flation or inflation to satisfy visiting 
scientists. They took her seriously, 
The finished statue of the Kalahari 
Bushwoman is in a sitting position. 

In her own way, she strove for an 
anthropological content beyond the 
measuring pincers of the scientists, 
and beyond their research, She watch- 
ed her subjects in their daily life, and 
for her impression “chose the moment 
at which ... each one represented 
something characteristic of his race, 
and of no other.” 

In that, Malvina Hoffman was the 
artist. No anthropologist would in- 
clude such an “impression” within his 
scope. In that, too, Malvina Hoffman 
interpreted Humanity, studied it, as 
she writes, “from three angles—Art, 
Science, and Psychology.” The tri- 
angle was a firm one. Malvina Hoft- 
man has been familiar with all three 
almost since the day of her birth, 
June 15, 1887. 

Her father was Richard Hoffman, 
an English infant pianist prodigy who 
came to America at the age of 15 and 
three years later was invited by P. T. 
Barnum to join Jenny Lind, of the 
nightingale voice, in a tour of the U. S. 
As a popular music teacher in New 
York, he met Fidelia Samson, whose 
family had a forbiddingly high social 
standing, and eloped with her. Mal- 
vina was the fifth and last child. A 
brother and a sister are living. 

On 43rd Street off Broadway, she 
had an infinitely interesting childhood. 
There were always musical teas at the 
Hoffman house, and worldly people. 
Her playmate of many years was Ruth 
Draper, now famous as a monologuis! 
Actress Lillian Russell’s house was 
nearby, and Malvina observed the con- 
Stant, brilliant flow of visitors. 

When she was eight, Malvina looked 
out her bedroom window at the house 
across the way and saw a beauty in- 
tent on suicide climb on the window 
ledge, slip out of a filmy gown, stand 
poised in the sunlight for a moment, 
then dive into a snowbank in the 
street below. The incident excited 
Malvina, less as piteous than as her 
“first study of the nude.” Eight years 
Jater, on an armature made up of a 
pencil, a large wooden spool, a shoe- 
horn and twisted hairpins, she model- 
ed her first figure. Its subject was a 
woman in the throes of despair, 

Instead of playing with the usua! 
girlish toys, she experimented with 
mechanical gadgets and electric bat- 
teries, and took exciting excursions 
with her father to see the subway 
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power-house and its dynamos. But the 
great theme of her early life was 
music, and its embodiment her father’s 
chamber music recitals. When she 
was 21, a young violinist named Sam- 
uel B. Grimson, just over from Eng- 
land, came to her house to visit her 
father. She married him sixteen years 
later. 

Malvina studied painting for a while, 
under the teaching of John W. Alex- 
ander, and went to Brearley School. 
Then, when she was 23, she turned to 
sculpture and made it her chosen 
medium. The incident of her choice 
involved the modeling of her father’s 
head. She was dissatisfied with previ- 
ous oil and pastel portraits. Her 
father, ailing at the time, posed, ob- 
served the result, and declared her 
future as an artist. Two weeks later 
he died. 

Family finances became a problem, 
and Malvina turned to her new-found 
talent. The National Academy ac- 
cepted her father’s portrait in marble 
while Malvina was designing covers 
for sheet-music and wallpaper pat- 
terns to pay for study abroad. In 1910, 
she went to Paris, and to the studio of 

e aging sculptor, Auguste Rodin. She 
showed him photographs of the busts 
of her father and of Samuel Grimson. 
The bearded, squat Frenchman agreed 
to be her teacher. She studied under 
bin’ for four years, until the war broke 
out. Malvina learned well, but has 
never copied, from her famous mas- 
ter. He died in 1917. 

Malvina moved in the tempestuous 
American circle in Paris during the 
war years, and left it, ill, to return to 
New York. She brought with her a 
wide range of friendships and plaster 
studies of the dancer Pavlowa. In 
New York, she turned them into~her 
first famous work, the bronze “Bach- 
analle” of Pavlowa and her partner, 
Mordkin, Since then, her most famous 
works have been three studies of 
Paderewski—The Statesman, The Ar- 
tist, The Friend; Harvard’s war me- 
morial, The Crusader; and the colos- 
sal stone figures over London’s Bush 
House, representing the friendship of 
England and America. 

In 1919, her mother died, in the arms 
of Pavlowa. Miss Hoffman went 
abroad to visit the Balkans, where 
Herbert Hoover sent her to aid the 
war-stricken people. In 1926, she 
made an African journey with her 
husband, and in 1931 she moved to the 
present summit of her career with her 
trip for the Hall of Man. 

When Malvina Hoffman went to the 
circus in 1933, her companions were 
disturbed to see the distinguished 
sculptor, given to wearing her hair 
ifter the fashion of the ancient Greeks, 
greeted by the Ubangi women, who 
wear four-inch wooden saficers in 
their lips, and by the Paduang women, 
of a Burmese tribe, who wear eight- 
inch collars of brass rings. They had 
been her models. They are also now 
part of her art, and of its future, for 
no other living artist has known the 
broad panorama of mankind so well 
as Malvina Hoffman. 





NAMES 


Celebrating her 25th birthday, 
DORIS DUKE CROMWELL, tobacco 
heiress, last week received between 
$10,000,000 and $18,000,000 of her late 
father’s estate as a present. Publicity- 
shunning Mrs. Cromwell left all com- 
ment on the occasion to her husband, 
JAMES H, R. CROMWELL, who is be- 
ing boomed as U. S. Senator from New 
Jersey. He told reporters: “She knows 
it’s a lot of money, but she’s kind of 
young yet to decide what she’s going 
to do with it.” 

+ * . 

In a royal decree, 18-year-old King 
FAROUK I of Egypt announced Jan- 
uary 20 as the date when he will take 
as his bride handsome Miss FARIDA 
ZULFICAR, daughter of an Alexan- 
drian judge. The girl, a childhood 
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Miss Zulficar Will Become a Queen 


playmate of the king, will become 
queen of the world’s oldest country. 

Seen at the Yale-Harvard football 
game, ex-president HERBERT HOO- 
VER explained that he was present as 
“just another football fan.” Question- 
ed about his partiality in sitting on 
the winning Harvard side, Hoover, 
who graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1895, smiled, “There’s no neu- 
tral in football.” 

Grappling with a stranger, Senator 
WILLIAM E, BORAH of Idaho was 
assisted by a Washington, D. C., bus 
conductor who ejected the legislator’s 
assailant from the vehicle. Later the 
Senator told reporters that “the man 
put his arm around my neck with such 
force he could have broken it. I have 
no idea who he was...” 

Leaving a church in Annapolis, Md., 
Admiral DAVID FOOTE SELLERS, 
Superintendent of the United States 
Naval Academy, saw flames licking a 
hotel nearby. Rushing inside, he aid- | 
ed a woman to escape, then returned | 
to rescue other guests. 








health, friends, 
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| Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 


DEFROSTS WINDSHIELDS 
LLM LLL 


Entirely New — Sells Like Wild 
| Clears off Frost, Mist, Sleet,Snow, 
“Ice NEW WAY. Self-feedin 

Uses no heat— no electricity Absolutely 
no wires—no tubes; noinstaliation. Saves 
battery. Fits aute pocket. Gives ali 
around vision. Defrosts BOTH sides of giass. orks instantaneously. 
Ends dangerous ‘blind driving.’’ Low priced. Autoists wild about 
it. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERs. Hustlers cleaning up money. 


SAMPLE OFFER Pampice sent on trial to firet person”tn each 
locality who writes. No obligation. Get details. 
first—Send in your name TODAY. 


THE KRISTEE| PRODUCTS CO., 844 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


ASTROLO GY 
1938 ""Aews 25 


Yogi Alpha, noted American Philos- 4 
opher, now offers the 2000 word 
1938 Forecast and Reading for only 
25e. This reading gives you Astro- 
logical inclinations MONTH BY 
MONTH for the year 1938 and an 
extensive character delineation based 
upon an interpretation of your Zodiac 
Sun Sign. It indicates favorable and 
unfavorable days throughout 1938 
and the balance of 1937. It discusses 
home life, business affairs, marriage 
happiness, ‘travel, love and romance, 
vocation, tempera- 
ment, etc, Send only 250 (coin or 
stamps) and month, day, year and place of birth for this 
reading. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


YOGI ALPHA, Box 1411, Dept. 28, San Diego, Calif. 


If a friend wishes a reading send S0c fer 2 readings 


As WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


WHekeE was the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 

to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for {ree sealed book. Address: Scribe 8.8.1. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SanJose (AMORC) Californie 




































That 
Pays Your 
HOSPITAL BILLS! 


Without obligation you'll receive full information 
on the wonderful NEW Hospital Care Plan that 

ys your hospital expenses for sickness or injury. 
Ke physical examination necessa This Plan 
will relieve you of all worry about bil s for hospital 
room, medical treatment, X-rays, ambulance, etc. 
at the low cost of $1 a month. Select your own hospi- 
tal. Available to men, women (includes childbirth) 
and children over 16. Send TODAY for full details. 


PRUDENCE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


(Under State 


Supervision) 
1508 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
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OWNERS OF BLUE FLAME TYPE, Rance on 


Have you burner troubles? Want to abate them? Know the 
best fuel, and when and how to clean? Have used this burner 
over five years in small-town home. Copyrighted information 
sent for a $1.00 bill (No checks or stamps). Write plainly to 
avoid delays. Address Box 145, Dept. P, Reynolds, N. Dak. 


GENTS!::50 
; full orspare 


cosh peetite Sx for 
time. Oe d necessities— Ly 
things people must buy. Proves fast sel- 


lers; steady re earnin ry é 
day. FOR : 
You AS BONUS. | I’ll show you \~ 4 


Bispiay Guth Outfit an end raul cask plane, Betas ‘ 
ALBERT mails, 8521 Monmouth Ave., Ciocinaat!, 0. 


INA 
WEEK 


(JANOL) 





Omect.. «FACTORY 
ES! model to se- 
lectfrom: Re Cbeo: 3 


[M5 CHEAP OIL BURNER 
WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or oe 
Quick heat at turn of valve—hotter, One into or Panace 
cheaper, no dirt, or drudg- 


ory. Burns cheap oil new way—no 5 


SENT ON 
bdille for itsel v7 . by 
what It saves ot our 


FREE $ AMPLE ip Seen 
Mee neds! oF B-750 Factory 


\ HAIR HEALTH 
> GUARANTEED 


Or money refunded. Send $1 for full 6 weeks’ supply of 
CHEVSAN, new scalp treatment based on costly imported 
ingredient. Stimulates growth of new hair, controls dan- 
druff, stops itching, ideal hair dressing for 
men and women. Send your $1 today. We 
guarantee you'll be delighted. 


CHEVSAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEPT.T BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


-maker, spare or full time. 
ddrese 
Building, Kansas City, Me. 











The World’s Most Famous Singer 


GOLDEN preg 
OPERA SINGER 
CANARY 


Sold Exclusively by 
Cugley’s Pet Shop 
The Canary with a College Education 


We trait thom to sing. They are toaght to festinte L~ flute, 


and chimes--and to actually out-sing and 
trill the greatest operatic stars. 


SOLD WITH TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


They sing constantly, morning, noon and night 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS 


CUGLEY’S PET SHOP, inc. 


1742 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ties DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
Box P. SALIDA, COLO. 





HILL BROS., 


No JOKE Jo Be DE DEAF 


= Way pay dont pereos his a 
ts deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
yoy He wore them day and night. 
is head 


7 noises. They are invisible 
4 nndcomfortablesn 0 wires 


or_batte: ite for 
TRUE STORY. “also 
booklet on Deafness. rtifictal Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 














CAPITAL CHAT 


IMPLE SIMON met a pieman on 

the walls of Glenn Dale Children’s 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium near Wash- 
ington, The three blind mice, equip- 
ped with dark glasses, chased after 
the farmer’s wife. Four and twenty 
blackbirds flew out of a pie, Little 
Boy Blue grasped his horn, and the 
dish ran away with the spoon in time- 
honored Mother Goose fashion, 

All this might have gone on in- 
definitely had not Dr. George C. Ruh- 
land, District health officer, happened 
along. He surveyed the Mother Goose 
mural, painted on the sanitarium wall 
last summer by Bernice Cross, young 
WPA artist. He inspected the three 
blind mic e, the runaway dish and 
spoon. “Grotesque!” he snorted. “Un- 
suitable!” 

Last week Dr. 





tuhland was all for 





nightmares. 

The WPA’s District branch said fla; 
ly that Dr. Ruhland had no legal rig}: 
to order the mural effaced; that it w 
U. S. property, painted at the requ: 
of the sanitarium and permanent), 
loaned to the sanitarium; and that 
represented a government investn« 
in wages paid Miss Cross, 

The nurses at Glenn Dale, whe 
two out of five patients are childr: 
said they didn’t know whether t! 
murals were great art, but they kn 
what they liked. “The children sii 
ply love them,” they chorused. 

The Washington News, trundli 
its editorial guns to support of th: 
mural, suggested scornfully that pe: 
haps Dr. Ruhland would prefer to hay: 
the walls painted with pictures of “t! 
j@ily little tubercle germ.” 

Dr. Ruhland said he whs perfect}, 
willing to leave the final decision to « 
jury of competent art critics—“not jus! 


International 


This Mother Goose Mural on a Sanitarium Wall Was Denounced as “Grotesque” 


giving the mural “the blessing of a 
coat of paint that would hide it.” It 
was beneath the dignity of a public 
institution, he said, and what was 
more, it wasn’t art. “I am very much 
concerned about the murals which 
have been masquerading as art,” he 
declared. “This is not the only one. 
The District schools have several of 
them ... As a result of these projects 
very young persons have gone hay- 
wire and been led to think that every- 
thing was good just if it was peculiar.” 

Asked what he would substitute for 
the offending Mother Goose, Dr. Ruh- 
land indicated he would favor some 
“good Mother Goose” or an orthodox 
fairy tale mural. 

Miss Cross, the painter, said good- 
ness, she knew the mural had plenty 
of faults, but the children liked it— 
they had enjoyed watching her paint 


any committee of so-called artists.” 
Simple Simon and the three blind 


mice, their future’ in doubt, said 
nothing. 


* . * 


ROUND a table in Washington 

last week sat three men and three 
women, eating turkey. As they ate 
they smacked their lips musingly and 
jotted down notes on score pads 
under the headings: “Aroma, texture, 
juice, fat...” 

Hours later the tasters pushed back 
their chairs. “The eating of turkey 
can make you tired of turkey,” said 
their spokesman, heavily. And sci- 
ence marched on, over the prostrate 
bodies of six turkeys bred by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, roasted by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, and 
tested by the-Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Foreign Influx 


When the Viennese film “Ecstacy” 
eached the United States last year, 
censors discovered that its star, Hedy 
Kiesler, was Shown in the nude. A 
ban on the picture was lifted only after 
hanges had been made. Hoping to 
profit from the publicity given Miss 
Kiesler when her wealthy husband, 
Fritz Mandel, spent over $280,000 try- 
ing to buy up prints of “Ecstacy,” and 
then divorced his wife, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer brought the Austrian ac- 
tress to this country. 

Last week, as she was being groom- 











ed for stardom in Hollywood, Hedy 
Kiesler discovered that she was a 
storm center in Washington. Holly- 


wood’s Congressman John Costello in- 
dicated that he favored making it as 
difficult for all foreign stars like Miss 
Kiesler, to invade America as it is for 
{merican talent to invade Europe. 

The influx of foreign stars, which 
led New York Congressman Samuel 
Dickstein to suggest a similar law in 
1934, has now reached the unprece- 
dented number of nearly 100 men and 
women, M-G-M leads other studios 
with 30 new foreigners on its payroll. 
Annabella, said to be the highest paid 
actress in Europe, is the most recent 
import of 20th Century-Fox. RKO re- 
cently acquired English Ray Noble for 
picture work; Columbia has imported 
Luli Deste; Warner Bros, has Fer- 
nand Gravet and Universal has Dan- 
ielle Darrieux, 

Such new foreign stars as these are 
1eeded, according to motion picture 
producers, to make Hollywood films 
more popular abroad. 

_ Or 


You'll Be Seeing 


Submarine D-1 (Warner Bros.): Al- 
though it has the inevitable story of 
rivalry between a rookie (Wayne 
Morris) and his superior officer (Pat 
O’Brien), no motion picture pertain- 
ing to the United States navy has ever 
had more sustained thrills than “Sub- 
marine D-1.” Romantic and comedy 
elements are linked by impressive 
scenes of deep-sea navigation. The 
Navy Department has_ co-operated 
with Warner Bros. to make this film 
not only a “thriller” but an authentic 
documentation of the technicalities of 
submarine operations. The final se- 
quence, a spectacular rescue of a 
sunken submarine’s crew members, 
should grip any audience. 

* . * 

Blossoms on Broadway _ (Para- 
mount): All over the country the title 
song of “Blossoms on Broadway” is 
being sung, but there will be very 
little singing of praises for the picture 
itself. Involving a swarm of characters 


—a petty swindler, a farm-girl posing” 


as a rich gold-niiner, a miserly million- 
aire, a hill-billy sheriff, a handsome 
chauffeur who is really a G-man, a 
dypsomaniacal youth and an old time 





| 





International 


Hedy Kiesler, Storm Center (see Col. 1) 


vaudeville team—the film is a muddle 
of melodrama and comedy. Edward 
Arnold, as the confidence-man has a 
part unworthy of his abilities, while 
Shirley Ross’s more limited abilities 
seem unworthy of even such a role 
as that of the phoney gold-miner. 
Rufe Davis and Weber and Fields con- 
tribute the comedy elements which do 
not keep “Blossoms on Broadway” 
from being a pretty tedious affair. 
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YOU CAN THROW CARDS 
IN HIS FACE 
ONCE T00 OFTEN 


HEN you have those awful 

cramps; when your nerves 
are all on edge—don't take it out 
on the man you love. 

Your husband can't possibly 
know how you feel for the simple 
reason that he is a man. 

A three-quarter wife may be 
no wife at all if she nags her hus- 
band seven days out of every 
month. 

For three generations one woman 
has told another how to go “‘smil- 
ing through” with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. It 
helps Nature tone up the system, 
thus lessening the discomforts from 
the functional disorders which 
women must endure in the three 
ordeals of life: 1. Turning from 
girlhood to womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Ap- 
proaching “‘middle age.” 

Don't be a three-quarter wife, 
take LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
.D and 


VEGETABLE COMPOUN 
Go “Smiling Through.” 





Send for FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and WRITERS" 
GUIDE. MMM Pubs.,621 Studice Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





‘ON YOUR MAGAZINES 


In addition to 52 weeks 


of PATHFINDER—one of 
to keep you informed on world affairs—these club offers. enable 


finest news magazines 
you to obtain the best 


America’s 


in good stories, patterns, recipes and a diversified array of other features at a big saving. 


Study the various offers 


CLUB NO. 413 


McCall’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 419 


McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
PATHFINDER 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.60 
$1.60 
$2.00 


All subscriptions are for one full year 


THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL! 
PATHFINDER $2.00 |: 


True Confessions 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 428 


Pictorial Review 
McCall's Magazine 
Household Magazine 
Country Home 
Good Stories 
PATHFINDER 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


4creen Book 


carefully—then send your 


order without delay. 
CLUB NO. 420 
McCall’s Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
PATHFINDER 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.60 


CLUB NO, 423 


McCall’s Magazine 
Household Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
PATHFINDER 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 434 


True Story Magazine 
MeCall’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 


$1 15 
PATHFINDER $2.25 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $1.75 


MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY - 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ . for the magazines in Club 


Post Office 
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NEURITIS! 


ARTHRITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—h. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-N St., Halloweil, Maine. 


When Poisons Clog 


KIDNEYS 
and Irritate Bladder 


JUST DO THIS 


Go to your druggist today and get this safe, 
swift and harmless diuretic and stimulant—ask 
for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and start 
at once to flush kidneys of waste matter satu- 
rated with acids and poisons. 

That’ssthe way to bring about healthy kidney 
activity and stop that bladder irritation which 
often causes —w passage with smarting and 
burning as well as restless nights. 

Remember, the kidneys often need flushing 
as well as the bowels, and some symptoms of 
kidney weakness are: Getting up once or twice 
during the n Ln | eyes—cramps in legs— 
backache and moist palms. But be sure and get 
GOLD MEDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules—the 
original and genuine—right from Haarlem 
in Holland—the price is small (35 cents), the 
good results will fulfill your expectations, results will fu ulfill your expectations. 


iTCcH 


STOPPED IN A HURRY BY D.D. 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other 

caused skin afflictions? For quick and happy relief, 
use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stops the most intense itching. A 35c 
ene. at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


Lodestone $1 per pair 
a Corde, Dies. Inks, Charms, ete. Catalog 
FRE 6th and 7th Books of Moses Moses $1. 
D SMVING CO, Box 15, Newark, Mo. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE=— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned —_= you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 
you feel “up and up.” Harraless, gentle, yet amaz- 
ing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else, 25c at all.drug.stores. 








Ptousnnds have been porteetiy Ges a 
i with fine, natural 
Seth and at tremendous cavings 
Don’t endanger your health by delay 
when it costs so little. 
60 DAY TRIAL—We guarantee perfect fit. If you are 
not completely satisfied, we will refund your money. 
All work under registered dental supervision, 

FREE IMPRESSION MATERIAL — Instruction and Price 
List. Send No Money. Impressions are easy to take. 
DON’T WAIT! DELAY MEANS DANGER! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 


ORADENTAL > gata inc., 
Reom 2210 Heuer Bidg., GARY, INDIANA 
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GREENBELT— 


(Continued from page 4) 


plex or multiple dwellings. Such 
local preferences were taken into ac- 
count in planning the greenbelt towns. 

Greenbelt is shaped like a fish hook, 
Greenhills like a figure eight, Green- 
dale an anchor. Dissimilar in shape, 
the towns are much alike architectur- 
ally. In all three, blocks are about six 
times longer than the average cily 
block, In all three, homes turn their 
back doors to the street and their 
faces to lawns and gardens, Green- 
belt’s first blueprints called for 60 
miles of streets. The town as built 
is -served just as efficiently by six 
miles of streets. Not only does the city 
save on utilities and paving materials 
thereby, but the problem of pedes- 
trian traffic deaihs is solved. Under- 
passes make it possible for children to 


| go to school and housewives to go 


shopping without ever crossing a 
street. Within the homes, the most 


admirable feature is the electrically- 
equipped kitchen, 

PROTOTYPES: Model towns have 
been built before. Jean Godin, a 
French iron-worker and a Socialist 
who became a prosperous stove manu- 
facturer, founded a model community 
for his workers at Guise, France, in 
1859. In 1880 the settlement was turn- 
ed into a cooperative society and is 
still running on that basis, oldest of 
operating Utopias. 

The paternity of Greenbelt can be 
more directly traced to Ebenezer 
Howard, a young Englishman who wit- 
nessed the Chicago fire of 1871 and 
wondered why cities let such things 
happen. Back in England, he pub- 
lished in 1898 an outline for “a town 
designed for healthy living and in- 
dustry; of a size that makes possible 
a full measure of social life, but not 
larger; surrounded’ by a rural belt; 
the whole of the land being in public 
ownership or held in trust for the 
community.” Letchworth and Welwyn 
Garden City, England, translated How- 
ard’s ideas into reality. In the United 
States the City Housing Corporation, 
a firm in which profits were limited in 
advance, created at Radburn, N, J., the 
first American community preplanned 
on the English pattern, 

Taking lessons from these pioneers 
and from examples of model suburbs 
in Holland and in Frankfurt, Germany, 
Greenbelt’s planners planned on a 
larger and more scientific scale than 
any of their predecessors, 

RA’s towns bear small resemblance 
to the workers’ settlements built by the 
present Italian, Russian and German 
regimes. Littoria and Sabaudia, Mus- 
solini’s highly touted towns built on 
reclaimed marshland south of Rome, 
are handsomer but far flimsier than 
Greenbelt. When Il Duce dedicated 
Littoria’s new school, art gallery, and 
Palace of Justice last December, build- 
ings built only a year or two before 
were already soiled and sagging. So- 
viet apartments, strikingly modern in 
Style, show similar traces of inferior 
materials and inefficient construction, 


Pathfinder 


Most truly model towns in Germa: 
were built by the Social-Democrat 
republic. The prime difference }.- 
tween Hitler and Mussolini-built tow 
and Tugwelltowns are that the dict 
tors set a minimum standard of li 
ing, while Greenbelt sets a desirab! 
American standard. 

TARGET: On this score, Greenlh: 
has been the target for more and bi 
terer criticism than perhaps any oth: 
New Deal experiment. Senator Har: 
F. Byrd of Virginia called Greenb« 
the most “willful and deliberate was! 
of public money ... in the history o 
this country or any other country. 
Greenbelt is unquestionably expe: 
sive. Although taxes will make th 
town self-supporting from year t 
year, it will pay only 4/10 to 7/10 of 1 
per cent on the initial investment 
represents. The United States wil! 
probably not get its money back fo: 
260 years. The government coulk 
raise rents and hike profits, but tha: 
would defeat the very purpose o! 
Greenbelt as a middle-class commu- 
nity. The government could hav 
used professional instead of relic! 
labor and thereby cut the costs o! 
construction by $5,500,000, but tha! 
would have contradicted the New Dex! 
relief policy. 

Next to extravagance, the most fr« 
quent charges are that Greenbelt wil! 
be regimented or Communistic. T. 
the first charge, RA retorts that it has 
10 applications to every one it ca: 
grant, and that if this be regimenta- 
tion it is apparently what the people 
want. As for suspicions of Bolshe- 
vism, they are quickly dispelled by a 
tour of Greenbelt’s placid middle-class 
homes. Here is Main Street, glorified 
by grass and trees. Here the famil\ 
is the supreme social unit. Though 
Greenbelt has no churches, any re- 
ligious organization which feels it can 
support a church is welcome to lease 
space for one, 

On Nov. 14 the Rev. Dr. Worth 
Tippy of the Washington Federation 
of Churches conducted Greenbelt’s 
first worship service. As his text he 
took the description of the new Jeru- 
salem in Revelation 21. “The de- 
scription of the holy city,” said Dr. 
Tippy, “is a symbolic picture of the 
new society. Its streets of gold mean 
economic plenty; its towering walls, 
social security; its gates of pearl, 
beauty for ugliness... We are in 
process of building what might be 
called a welfare civilization.” 

FUTURE: If new Greenbelts are 
built, the Federal government will not 
build them. Dr. Tugwell, who con- 
ceived the idea, has gone to a job with 
a molasses company. Resettlement 
Administration, which carried out the 


Tugwell program, has merged into 
Farm Security Administration, and 


with the completion of Greenhills and 
Greendale will probably wither away 
altogether. 

Whether Greenbelt will be the New 
Jerusalem depends on Greenbelters. 
RA officials hope that eventually their 
towns will demonstrate how city and 
country life can be harmonized. Farms 
within the green belt are to be leased 
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to experienced farmers who will have 
q ready market in the town, and 
‘ownsmen will be able to rent small 
nlots for truck gardens. 

’ As qa working model of what a com- 
munity can be with intelligent plan- 
ning, Greenbelt has this to say to 
\merica: 

I know I am expensive, but so is all 
scientific research. I know I directly 
benefit few people, but private capital 
ind municipalities, benefiting by my 
experience, can benefit many. I have 
done all the spade work. Now it’s 
your move. 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











say, that a bullet was fired into Den- 
hardt’s brain as he lay dying on the 
“plaza” (whatever that is) of his hotel. 

A plaza is an open square or market 
place. I have known the Armstrong Ho- 
tel for 60 years, but never knew before 
that it had a “plaza.”) It was not “wit- 
nesses,” but just one man—Denhardt’s 
lawyer and companion at the time—that 
said that. Other eye-witnesses swore no 
such thing happened. The charge against 
Dr. Garr has not been dropped, as you 
so insinuatingly proclaim. 

Your attempt to be facetious in saying 
that the Garrs’ counsel praised Kentucky 
men, horses, whiskey, women, terrain 
ind game laws falls flat before the facts. 
Chere is no use bucking the facts. If you 
can find braver, truer men, faster horses, 
better whiskey, fairer women or more 
beautifully diversified land than in Ken- 
tucky, you will need to go beyond the 
borders of your own state, whatever it 
may be, to find them. As to game laws, 
counsel said nothing. You injected that 
is an innuendo, Have it so. It is always 
pen season in Kentucky on murderers of 
innocent, helpless women. 

Here’s what I wrote about the trial, if 
it will afford. you merriment: 


We thank with due thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That men have souls of honor 
That men have chivalry; 

That dastards die for 

Deeds of death and 

Good men now are free. 


S. E. De Haven 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


{Taking up Mr. De Haven’s objections one by one: 
1) “‘Downtown’’ is simply a one-word description 
{f Mr. De Haven’s “center of the business section,” 
and is so understood by most people. (2) The Garr 
brothers themselves said they were “looking for a 
man.’’ They said the man was the Commonwealth 
Attorney; the prosecution said it was Denhardt. 
ATHFINDER did not say who it was. (3) At the 
me of the shooting, several eyewitnesses did say 
they saw a shot fired into Denhardt’s head as he lay 
ounded. Only one of these—Denhardt’s lawyer—so 
testified at the trial. (4) Several reliable verbatim 
ews accounts of the defense counsel’s closing sum- 
tation included mention of “Kentucky game laws.”’ 
(5) PATHFINDER was wrong in stating that the 
harge against Dr. Garr was dropped. It was post- 
poned until February, although the state indicated its 
further prosecution was uncertain. But PATHFINDER 
is not the only one to make mistakes—if Mr. De 
Haven will re-read the story, he will see no mention 
of a “plaza” of the Armstrong Hotel. PATHFINDER 
referred to the “piazza’® or porch of the hotel.—Ed.] 


Caution on Pavillion 

Referring to T. J. Fonda’s letter, “Pa- 
villion for Reliefers” in PATHFINDER 
f November 6, as one of the directors 
f the Riverton Irrigation Project men- 
tioned in that item, I feel that the pic- 
ture is so overdrawn that it should be cor- 
ected. Otherwise it might induce peo- 
ple to make an effort to get out here and 
ettle on the project. 

This project is about half completed. 
When finished, it will accommodate 
around 1,000 families. A man on relief 


is not in a position to get out here and 
make a go of things on this project. 
Homesteaders on the Riverton develop- 
ment are required, by the government, to 
make a showing of $2,000 capital before 
they are permitted to enter a homestead. 
There have been about 350 families 
moved in during the last five years, and 
about 200 families more would fill the 
units that will be ready in the next three 
years. So in order to avoid some serious 
hardships and distressing disappoint- 
ments, lam giving you the low-down .. 
Walter Warren 
Riverton, Wyo. 


Mickles and Muckles 

In the editorial “You Can’t Have Every- 
thing” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 13), are the 
words, “Many a mickle makes a muckle.” 
Both mickle and muckle mean the same 
thing—“much.” How a mickle can be- 
come a muckle, the dictionaries do not 
tell us... 

A. M. Mattison 

Berea, Ohio 


(Mr. Mattison is right. Attracted by the musical 
alliteration of his own misquotation, a PATHFINDER 
editor. in effect, wrote that ‘“‘many a much makes a 
much’’—which would seem to be self-evident.—Ed.] 


What Mr. Smith Does Do 

Your editorial comment on my letter 
“For Sex Education” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
16) was NOT a criticism, as misinterpret- 
ed by W. V. Searles (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
6). But suppose it had been critical and 
sarcastic? I’m used to hearing such re- 
marks concerning my record as “Ripley’s 
Never Never Man.” Nor did I blame 
James E, Goldy for asking, “For the love 
of Mike, won’t you tell us what he DID 
do?” Everyone asks me that question... 

Because of my record, many have the 
mistaken idea that !'m some sort of freak 
and should be, as one person suggested, 
“placed in a glass case in a museum.” 
Others think I’m “half dead and don’t 
know it.” All these comments amuse me. 

I write articles for magazines, movie 
previews; entertain at parties, print signs, 
help care for a semi-invalid mother; do 
housework, ironing, cooking, washing; 
teach Sunday school, give chalk talks and 
lead a busy, useful life—in spite of my 
record! 

Roy Robert Smith 

Denver, Colo. 


What Radicals Have Done 

To those who see red in everything that 
is not inky black, I would point out what 
the reds or radicals have done for the 
Scandinavian countries and New Zealand 
and for Milwaukee and some smaller 
towns in this country. I can remember 
the bitter fight and the dire predictions 
when the first Socialist mayor of Mil- 
waukee was elected. I can also recall the 
same circumstances when Branting, as 
Socialist Prime Minister of Sweden, placed 
that country on the road to progress and 
prosperity. Today it is recognized as 
the best-governed country on earth. 

The predictions held up to the world 
by reactionaries never came true . . 
Readers should study the history of New 
Zealand .. 

RK. Odegard 
Creston, Mont. 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 





DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 


“SALINA, 40x67 KANSAS 








An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty 
Prostate Gland very often causes 
Lameback, Frequent Night Ris- 
ing, Leg Pains, Pelvic Pains, Lost 
Vigor, Insomnia, Etc. Many phy- 
sicians endorse massage as a safe 
effective treatment. (See Refer- 
ence Book of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Vol VII, 3rd edition). Use 
“PROSAGER,”” a new invention 
which enables any man to mas- 
sage his Prostate Gland in the 
oy ‘i ein thet Ra... 

ngs relief w e first treat- 
DR. W. D. SMITH —— and must help or it costs you 
INVENTOR nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. 


Free Booklet Explains Triat Offer 
Write MIDWEST PRODUCTS Co., 
8-924, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














15 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEE BOTH FAR and NEAR 
NO COSTLY EXAMINATION 
FREE gw tow'eaices 

SEND NO MONEY 


Send your name, address and age TODAY to 


ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE, Dept. 20-R, 6233 Delmar Ave, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HELP 
KIDNEYS PASS 
3 LBS. A DAY 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tin 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. Most ple pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

b roquens or quaty a with smarting and 
urning shows there may something wr with 
your kidneys or bladder, | tae 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lumbago, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, p under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. _ z 

Don't wait! Ask your d: t for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 





_—— tym and will help the 1S miles of bnew 
u ush out poisonous waste from your bl 
Get Doan’s Pills, : 


Let Us Send You 
A $3 Packers 
On FREE TRIAL 
Just send us your address 


and you will get by return 
mail on approval (in plain 
package 


itching, bleeding, pro- 
truding Piles. If satisfied 
with benefits received, 

your money. We trust 





then send us $1. If not, 
you for fair treatment. Write today. 

COMP ENV: Dept. X.T.48 
n, 


OR. VAN VLECK 
Ja 











EPILEPSY 


With 40 years successful experience, we believe 
we can assist sufferers of Epilepsy to regain their 
health. Simple home treatment. We invite you 
to write — heipful pra a 2 
TRENCH’S REMEDIES Dept. 
St., ORONTO, CANADA 











T 
“‘Medical Needs” weSitn 
Valuable catalog FREE. 100 modern items. 


VITAL S—P, 
Get Up-To-Date Relief 

Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
ruptureupandin? YouneedtheCluthe, Noleg- 
straps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable 
pad seals opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case of 
strain. Cannot slip. Holds rupture whether at 
workorplay. Light,easytowear. Waterproof. 
Canbe worninbath. Send for amazing FREE 100 
page, cloth-bound book “‘Advice To Ruptured” 
and details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. 
Also names of grateful Cluthe users (publication 
permitted) in yourneighborhood. Write today. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bioomfield, New Jersey. 
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I have been making dental plates that fit 
—by mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country 
prove this. My methods insure satisfaction 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—°tmat” 


My dental plates are -looking and durable. They 
are made with natural-looking pearly white celain 
teeth. They are guaranteed unbreakable. t well. 
Improve your appearance. Make you look younger. 
Enable you to chew your food and improve your 
health. Impression material and ions tree. 
Don’t delay. Write TODAY for my prices and 
complete information. 


Dr. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S. S3.."ic0. oie et 











PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Brain Teaser 


Routine business in many offices may 
be disrupted when the “force” begins 
to figure out this week’s, problem con- 
tributed by Elmer E. Duffey, of Wolf 
Point, Mont.: Two typists were asked 
to duplicate a long report. It was 
estimated that the first girl would take 
six hours to do the work alone, while 
the second girl would require eight 
hours. After they had worked to- 
gether for two and a half hours, the 
first typist was given another assign- 
ment and the second finished the work 
alone. How long did it take the sec- 
ond typist to complete the work? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The first 
watch is worth 840, and the second $90. 
_ 


Drawing Puzzle 


Take a look at the figure shown 
here. Can you draw it with one con- 
tinuous line without crossing or re- 
tracing any line, and without raising 
your pencil from 
the paper? Part 
of the secret, of 
course, is to start 
at a certain point. 
From that certain 
point there are 
three possible so- 
lutions to the puz- 
zler. Before read- 
ing on, see if you 
can discover that 
certain point; 
then trace the whole figure without 
crossing or retracing any line. 

In case any one has difficulty in dis- 
covering the starting point, it is the 
intersection marked “J.” Since we 
have given away that part of the 
secret, the rest is easy. One possible 
solution is to go from J to D to B to 
AtoItoFtoJtoCtoItoEtoGtoH 
and back to J, And now that you know 
the solution, you can have fun by 
stumping your friends with the puz- 
zler. 





The One-Liner 


a a 


Smiles 


Mrs. Goolsby—What in the world 
has happened? Ever since you’ve 
been home you've been sitting there 
in that chair staring with unseeing 
eyes. 

Goolsby (dismally)—The worst has 
happened, dear. 

Mrs. Goolsby (thinking he’s lost his 
job)—No? 

Goolsby—Yes, the boss called me 
into his office this afternoon and gave 
me his business. 








Jimmy—Jack was pinched for 
speeding yesterday, 

Joe—Why? 

Jimmy—His wife wanted to go 


home to her mother. 
Joe—Well? 
Jimmy—He was taking her there. 



























Mother—Stop using such terrible lan. 
guage, Sally. 

Sally—Shakespeare uses it, mother. 

Mother—Then don’t play with him, 
He’s no ft companion for you. 





Frisby—My girl has a_beautifu! 
gown that she only wears to teas. 

Frump—Who? 

Frisby—Me. 





Sambo—I hears Jones done got over- 
come from exhaustion. 

Mose—Exhaustion? Why Jones was 
a powerful man, 

Sambo—Well, he was in his garag: 
with the auto engine running and h 
was overcome by the gas from the 
exhaust, 


Tessie—Christy says she keeps al! 
men at arms length. 

Roberta—Well, from what I saw in 
the back seat last night she has aw- 
fully short arms, 


HOUSEHOLD 


Boston Brown Bread 


Brown bread or, if you choose, Bos- 
ton brown bread is a dark-colored 
steamed bread made usually from ry 
flour, corn meal, graham or whole 
wheat flour, molasses, soda, salt and 
milk or water. According to Matthew 
Henry’s Commentaries, it was a com- 
mon saying among the Puritans that 
“brown bread and the Gospel is good 
fare.” 

One popular recipe for this whole 
some delicacy calls for the above in 
gredients in these proportions: one 
cup yellow corn meal, one cup graham 
flour, one cup rye flour, three-fourths 
cup molasses, one and a half cups 
sour milk, one teaspoon soda and one 
teaspoon salt. Mix and sift the dry 

















CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


L GIVE YOU groceries at wholesale besides splen- 
iid opportunity to make up to $45.00 in a week. 


nd new Ford nm given as bonus. Details free. 
bert Mills, 2458 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TRA, CHEMICAL SPONGE replaces clothes 
ush. “Erases’’ dirt. Saves drycleaning. Sensa- 
ial demonstration. Samples sent on trial. Rush 
me Kristee 103, Akron, Ohio, 0 
TUDENTS, TEACHERS PROFIT RICHLY distribu- 
ting new educational novelty, stores, schools. In- 
ation free. Somerville, Fairfield. Johnstown, Pa. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
urt or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
> th ander, Washington, D. C. 
Macwistes Aer cee 
LOVE- HAPPINESS-SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
ions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, 
rthdate, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
x 911, Chicago. 
BLACK WALNUT MEATS 


CHOICE BLACK WALNUT MEATS. Pound sent you 
postpaid, 70c. Baker Bros.. Beaver Dam, Ky. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


{EE CHARACTER ANALYSIS thru your handwrit- 

ng! Send 25c (coin) to cover expense. Innermost 

revealed. Sherman Maynes, 138 Lynch, 
foines, Iowa. 
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COMPOSERS 


MPOSERS—WORDS OR MUSIC—for piano set- 
ws, orchestrations, publication: Write today, 
iburen, Box 32, Rockhaven, Kentucky 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


50 },000 USEC CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
Educational Beoks. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
sblects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
irses. Complete details ond bargain catalog Free. 
end name. Nelson Company, 3238 Manhattan Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, auneaeee. Bargain Catalog Free. 
irses Bought Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


\DDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
P) Hynes, California. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME. Spare time. Na- 
tional advertiser. Pay weekly. Easy work. Every- 
ing furnished. Apply. Premium, G. P. O. Box 
31-AGL Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDRESS COSMETIC SAMPLES at home. National 
advertiser. Spare time, easy work. Pay weekly. 

Everything supplied. Rome, Box 65-AEH, Varick 
tation, Zo ae 


ARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide 
\istributors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 
VOMEN WHO CAN SEW —vwrite me today for amaz- 
ing opportunity to earn extra money without can- 
sing. Harford, Dept. A-28. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR INVENTORS 


{AVE YOU a sound, practical invention for sale 
patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute ot _Amaneen Inventors, Dept. 87, Wash- 
gton, 
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HORSE TRAINING 


HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is 
free: No obligation. Sim mply address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 5012, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
OSIER 
LADIES’ LOVELY PURE SILK HOSE. Slightly Im- 
perfect, 5 pairs $1 tpaid. Money back guarantee. 
Paramount Hosiery, Lexington, N. C. 


NS 











V ANTED—Men- -women, age 18-50, qualify for Gov- 
ernment Position. Start, $105-$i75 month. Write, 





Immediately. Instruction Service, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTIONS ERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


COMM 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Mo. 


NURSERY STOCK 


VE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 
rieties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Gra 
ines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. Veg 

nd Novelty. Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 

Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


Let me tell you how I com- 
pletely CURE MYSELF of Painful Prostate Gland 
trouble with a few — | home treatments, at practically 

o cost. No 8, medicine or electricity! Write ——- 
W. B. IRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, OHI 


DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. 

















If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

he day oes yo. ou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C15 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mioh. 


ingredients, then stir in the liquids. 
Put rounds of greased paper in the 
bottoms of one-pound cans (empty 
baking-powder or coffee tins), grease 
the sides of the tins, fill them two- 
thirds full with the bread mixture and 
cover tightly. Then steam. 

To steam: place the tins on a rack 
inside a kettle. Add warm water to 
half the height of the tins. Cover the 
kettle and let the water come to a 
boil. Boil gently for from one to two 
hours or until the bread is well done. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Mixed chilled pineapple and ap- 
plesauce make a quickly prepared 
dessert. 

@ A dash of tomato catsup and 
diced green peppers added to scram- 
bled eggs makes a delicious as well as 
attractive dish. 

q Two lumps of sugar added to the 
water in which cauliflower is cooked 
will keep the vegetable white. 











PATENT ATTORNEY 

DON’T TELL ANYBODY the secret of your invention! 

Take steps to protect it before it’s too late! Get 
our Pree ‘‘Certification Of Invention’”’ and two Free 
books. They answer hundreds of Patent questions and 
explain our Deferred Payment Plan. trictly con- 
fidential service. U. S. Registered Patent Attorneys. 
Over 62 years’ experience serving inventors in your 
state. Write for free books Today! O. A. Snow & 
Co., 6000 Snow Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Time counts in applying for patents. 

Don’t risk delay in patenting your invention. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for new 48- 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor.” 
No charge for preliminary information. Prompt, care- 
ful, efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman 
Berman, Registered Fopem: Attorneys, 698-T Adams 
Buildi Washington, C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 

same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 26c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Eight 
beautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Candid 
Rolls devel Pree!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
4c each, American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 aranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. ys Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
nts 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c €ach. Foto. 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25¢c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Skrudland, 6968-57 George, Chicago. 


JwWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime a. 25c. rints 
3c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll devel 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ml. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 

Phote, Winona, Minnesota. 


PIANISTS 


PIANISTS: Free booklet reveals remarkable method 

improving technic, sight reading, playing. Quick 
results. Write Broadwell Studios, Dept. 250-M, 
Bendix Bidg., Los An: 


POULTRY 























try magazine operating 
Five years $1.00, one year trial 25c. Poultry Tribune, 
t. C64, Mount Morris, Til. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED COUNTY DISTRIBUTORS. Excellent op- 
portunity for earnings. Nationally advertised prod- 
company. Dept. 252 Pyr-Fyter Company, 


pO, aaa eS Pe 
BE A RADIO EXPERT—Maiay Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, t. 7NL3, Washington, D .C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem todey for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bidg.. Chicego. 
TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside Rarch. i21, Hazel, Kentucky. 








WRITERS 
WANTED: Manuscripts for sale to Y. Publishers, 


producers. Client received $5.000.00 first ze. 
Write for particulars! U. §S. School of Writing, 
20-31 W. 60 St., N. Y. C. 
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IF YOU yf / = 
WEAR A 


TRUSS~ 


Write to Me/ 


iL. SHOW 
you How TO 


Sip your 
Rupture 


worries/ 


DONT worry and .uffer any 

longer. Seldom is a stiff spring 
truss needed. You don’t need a 
hard pad to hold rupture properly. 
Too much pressure with a “plug” 
pad often makes matters worse. 





iw you have a reducible rupture, (one that 
can be put back), I’m going to give you a 
chance to try the remarkable Brooks Rupture 
Invention which gives Nature the greatest 
chance to heal... and I’m not asking you to 
risk a penny. If I can’t show you how to 
make your rupture worries vanish at once, 
I'll take the loss, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE S22 700" name and eareoe tn 

complete confidence. I'll send 
my book and home measure blank absolutely free. When I 
your report, I will send the improved Brooks Automa’ 
Air-Cushion truss, especially made to fit your individual re- 
quirements. You wear it ten days. Then if ft isn’t a reve- 
lation in heaven! =f comfort, send it back and the trial costs 
you nothin ind out how the Brooks Air-Cushion 
Appliance gives Nature the greatest chance to heal the 
weakened muscles. 


SEND NAME IN CONFIDENCE Sis>ly,sen¢ "ems 


answer in plain envelope, and our transactions will be held in 
strict confidence. Remember, this information comes to you 
prepaid and FREE. Address me personally, 


H. C. BROOKS, 310-W State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

mi, Oklahoma. 


PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Misa 


Pressure Lowered— 
Symptoms Relieved 


Bcientific tests prove that High Blood Fressure 
can in many cases be lowered, kept lowered, and 
the accompanying symptoms of headaches and 
dizziness greatly relieved by the regular and con- 
tinued use of ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic Parsley 
Tablets. Compounded from pure Essence of Garlic 
and Parsley and specially coated, these tablets 
are tasteless—odorless—and positively guaranteed 
free from dangerous drugs of every kind. Be 
sure to ask for these tablets by name—ALLI- 

MIN— and insist on getting the genuine. At all 
good drug stores. Liberal size package, 50c. Eeon- 
omy size, $1.00. For FREE booklet by eminent doc- 
tor, write Van Patten Co., 54 W. Illinois, Chicago. 


PSORIASIS 


The symptoms of this skin disease are inflammation 
end reddish, dry flat papules or patches, covered 
with silvery scales and crusts. Send 10c for trial tin 
of Dermatin No. 1 and No. 2, and you'll see why 
thousands of psoriasis sufferers ‘‘rave’’ about this 
discovery. In 98% of all cases, doctors have found 
Dermatin No. 1 and No. 2 successful. 


Dept. 33, VALLEY LABORATORIES, Spring Valley, WN. Y. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a Gent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


$3.50 Truss F aaa Pay No 




















now or ever— you get this truss pe 
rupture method which gives quic — A most 
cases. tor’s Invention ~ Differen No Leg 


Straps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Banda. Does net 


gouge or en Eliminates severe 
sure Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannotaie, 
y to wear. fortable. No harness. Method 


sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 
E. 0. KOCH, 9071 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Me. 
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"MAY THE JOY « 
+ OF MY GIFT - 


LAST THROUGH THE YEAR” 


Tuar is what your gift will 
in effect tell each of your friends when you 
give them a subscription to PATHFINDER. 
It will come fifty-two times a year—every 


week from this Christmas to next Christ- 


mas—as constant as the good will your holi- 


their enjoyment of all the stirring, laughable, 
pitiable, historic events and outstanding. per- 
sonalities that make the great world drama 
so complex and so difficult to understand 
without PATHFINDER’S help. 

Join the thousands whose Christmas this year 


day greeting conveys. In fact, a PATHFINDER will be merrier because their gift problems 
subscription is just about everything a Christ- will be fewer—GIVE PATHFINDER. It’s so 
mas gift should be. It is easy, costs so little, and 
both useful and entertain- i 3 eliminates many tiresome 
ing, practical but not dull, Me ree Gift shopping trips and worries 
most generous yet pleasant- ee about the correct size or 
ly inexpensive. And best of anounedionl Cod right color. You know in 
all, you will be sharing : advance that PATHFINDER 
much more than your own portraying in colors two gorgeous win- is a welcome gift both for 
enjoyment of PATHFIND- ter scenes in the Nation’s capital, will your clésh tetemiie ‘and~for 
’ be mailed to the recipients in time for ¢ 

ER itself, for week after Christmas delivery unless you instruct us those whose tastes are a 
week you will be adding to to the contrary. Use order form below. matter of conjecture. 


a HERE'S A HANDY ORDER FORM —__— 


PATHFINDER, weahiaaiom, D. C. 
IT enclose $. , ... for which please send PATHFINDER to the following persons and greeting 
card for delivery on Chris - as informing them they will receive it during 1938 as a gift from me. 


STREET OR R. F. D. POST OFFICE 


sac ie pe emntetie aacingla 


REDUCED 
GIFT PRICES 


5 or more subscriptions - 60c each 
——— 662/¢ each 
- - + 75¢ each 


2 subscriptions 
Single subscriptions - $1.00 each 


Subscriptions may include your 
own and be either new or renewal 





Print your name as it Name of Doner 
should appear on card 


MAIL YOUR ORDER EARLY jf Addrees 





